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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE debate on the Address in the French Chambers advances 
with ever-increasing interest. Whatever the original purpose 
of the Emperor, he has permitted a freedom of debate as uncon- 
trolled as that of the British Parliament. Not only are the “old 
ies,” Legitimists, “ Orleanists,” and friends of the priesthood 
allowed to attack the foreign policy of France and the alliance with 
Great Britain, but the Republicans have denounced without official 
reproof the Emperor’s internal administration. M. Jules Favre, for 
example, denounced the exceptional laws of public safety, the in- 
fluence exerted by the Executive over the elections, the restrictions 
placed upon the press, and the absence of self-government in muni- 
cipalities like Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, which, while increasing 
their taxation, were drowning themselves in debts. M. Ollivier ex- 
posed, ina long speech, the terror exercised over the press, which 
he wished to be “judged” and not submitted to a censorship. The 
expulsion of M. Ganesco, the refusals to sanction new journals, 
either liberal like M. Ollivier’s, or clerical like M. Veuillot’s, were 
frankly analyted, and M. Favre declared, amidst loud applause, that 
his party would neither submit to dictatorship or servitude, from the 
street or from the throne. There is no effort made in the Moniteur 
to suppress or modify these attacks, which are answered by the 
speaking Ministers with no more than Parliamentary acerbity. M. 
Darimon again led the attack upon the Budget, contending that Im- 
perialism cost more than a free Government. The revenue, which 
under the Monarchy of July averaged 481 millions, under the 
Empire attained 503 millions. The expenditure has increased 
at the same time by an average of no less than 312 millions 
of francs. M. Devinck demanded that the Budget should be 
voted by chapter and clause, thus securing the application of the 
votes to the objects voted for; and the Ministry unexpectedly pro- 
mised to yield the point for the next session. The debate on an 
amendment regretting the absence of municipal self-government 
was peculiarly earnest. M. Picard declared that the expenses of 
Paris, which in -1847 were only 45,000,000 francs, had risen to 
172,000,000 frances, while 106 houses had been demolished. M. 
Billault, in reply, declared that the population of Paris had increased 
to 1,700,000, and that 15,325 houses had been built in Paris, to 
2494 taken down, within the last ten years. The mortality had 
diminished by ten per cent., but he admitted that rents were too 
high, and 20,000 apartments were required. As to surrendering the 
control of Paris, the Government would never consent to any con- 
cession of the kind. M. Picard hinted at malversations on the part 
of the Prefect of the Seine, but declined to make a distinct charge, 
the danger of defamation not being diminished by the truth of the 
impeachment. While condemning his internal restrictions, how- 
ever, the Liberals supported the foreign policy of the Emperor. 
M. Favre, for example, urged that the occupation of Rome de- 
stroyed of itself the temporal power of the Papacy, and declared 
Rome essential to Italy as the metropolis of the kingdom. The 
Papal power, he contended, which in Bologna followed the Austrian 
in, in Rome would disappear with the departure of the 

Freneh. 
Considerable discussion has arisen upon the Commercial Treaty. 
The Government is anxious to anticipate the day for the reduction of 


~ | Emperor. 





finally promised to be guided in the matter by the deliberate opinion 
of the French manufacturers. M. Arman also contended against 
any relaxation of the Navigation Laws. The French mercantile 
marine, he argued, had to struggle against dear materials, want of 
maritime resources, and the maritime inscription, from all of which 
evils the English marine was exempt, and which rendered competi- 
tion with that marine a hopeless enterprise. M. Baroche, in reply, 


»| admitted the facts, but stated that Government had turned its earnest 


attention to the development of the navy. The debate is still to 
continue on the Roman Question, and the general result of the free- 
dom of speech conceded is said not to be unsatisfactory to the 
He achieved a victory in the Senate, and the popular 
fecling, except perhaps on the freedom of the press, is with M. Jules 
Favre, who supported Italy. 

An arrangement has been concluded with reference to the Turkish 
loan, contracted for by M. Mirés. The subscribers are to pay up, 
and the Ottoman Government will obtain its money, though at the 
extravagant rate of 48 francs for each 100 franes of bond. The in- 
ducement to the subscribers to pay up is the Turkish guarantee on 
their partially paid bonds—formerly only guaranteed by M. Mirés— 
and the placing “of the loan under the diplomatic protection of the 
French Government,” a neat little arrangement, by which the Emperor 
becomes virtual mortgagee of the revenue of Syria. This adds to the 
importance of the resolution fixing the departure of French troops 
from that coast for 5th June. The delay in fixing the date arose 
from a desire expressed by France to make departure contingent on 
tranquillity, an arrangement to which the Porte refused its consent. 


| A strong Turkish garrison will be retained in the Lebanon, and the 
| first symptom of disorder summarily suppressed. According to the 


latest accounts, the French General has been instructed not to wait 
for the fixed date, but withdraw his troops as soon as the weather 
will permit. The Emperor all this while is buying horses in Holstein, 
twenty-three ship-loads having recently arrived in France. 


The attention of the Austrian public has been chiefly occupied wiih 
the elections, which in Vienna have gone in favour of the Liberals. 
Baron Von Schmerling, the author of the Constitution, has been re- 
turned by the citizens, with M. Koranda, a Jew, and editor of the 
Ostdeutsche Post ; M. Franz, a Protestant; Dr. Berger, a-Radical ; 
and M. Mulhfeld, a barrister of Liberal opinions. The Jew has been 
supported by his people, who are numerous and powerful in Vienna, 
but the fact of his return is a proof how rapidly political sympathy is 
obliterating all other differences. Most Germans detest the Jews, 


| and among the lower classes the belief that the Jews kill a Christian 





child every Passover-day is universal. The excitement in Vienna is 
unusual, and is reported to extend to the noblesse, many of whom, 
particularly the Bohemians, are favourable to separate admiuistra- 
tions such as the one claimed by the Hungarians, The majority of 
the German electors are reported unfavourable to Hungary, which is 
probable, as the Hungarians were complimented even by M. Koranda 
in his address to the electors on their “progress in civilization.” 
The Hungarians, in return, instruct their representatives for the local 


| Diet to demand a separate ministry, finance, and army, and to de- 


cline to sanction the coronation until Ferdinand V. has formally ab- 
dicated. As the elections draw. near, however,the hopes of the 
Liberals seem to abate. The Chamber of Maguates, it is expected, 
will show a majority for closer union with Austria, and the old pro- 
vinces of Hungary—Croatia in particular—are inclined to resist re- 
annexation to the kingdom. This disposition is studiously cultivated, 
the Emperor even signing his name to a Dalmatian decree in the local 
patois, and calling himself in one proclamation Voivode instead of 
Emperor. Upon the whole, it would appear for the present that the 
constitution had strengthened the hands of the central administration. 
Reports are rife of preparations ordered in Venetia for immediate 
war. Large purchases of provisions have been made, and the artil- 
lery trains are being made ready for active service. These rumours, 
however, are not confirmed, and are to some extent contradicted by 
accounts of new works building to protect the Quadrilateral on the 


duties, but is resisted by the protected interests. The Minister road from Bologna, 
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Diet, and the Danish Government, to conciliate Europe, has offered 
to submit to Holstein the entire provincial budget. The original 
offer was only to submit demands in excess of the nominal rate. The 
result of the ultimatum is not known; but in the opinion of Lord 
Wodehouse the real question is not the constitution of Holstein, but 
the union of Holstein with Schleswig as one German province. Lord 
Ellenborough in Parliament called attention to this affair, and ob- 
served that if Prussia invaded Holstein, France would probably 
march upon the Rhine, a supposition to which the Under Foreign 
Secretary assented. No further active preparations are reported 
from Berlin, where public interest seems absorbed in a contest be- 
tween the two Houses, the Upper House throwing out every liberal 
bill passed by the Lower, even when introduced by a Minister of 
State. The Landtag of Wurtemberg has rejected a concordat 
with the Pope signed by the King, and tending to increase eccle- 
siastical power in the State. The Protestant community, it seems, are 
seriously alarmed, and deny the royal authority to sign any Landtag 
at all. In Bavaria also the Chambers have passed a vote supcimend 
ing the Government for its conduct in helping to suppress the Hes- 
sian Constitution in 1849, a vote curiously indicative of the liberal 
feeling existing in one of the most conservative of States. 


The intelligence from Russia is of importance. A very imperfect 
telegram from St Petersburg announces : 

“The proprietors of landed property preserve the right attached 
to the same. 

“The landed proprietors are, however, to cede to the peasants for | 
their permanent use the dwellings with the ground, which will be | 
allotted to them anew by law, in consideration of the payment 
of dues. 

“ During this state of things, which will form a transitory period, 
the peasants are to be designated ‘ tributary peasants.’ 

“The peasants are permitted by law to purchase their dwellings, 
and, with the consent of the landlords, the land also. 

“The peasants will then become free landed proprietors. 

“ This new order of things is to be carried out throughout the 
Empire within two years, and until then the peasants remain in their 
former state of dependence upon the landlords.” 

This decree is not in accordance with the Emperor’s proposal, 
which was to give the serfs immediate personal freedom, with their 
houses and five acres of land at a fixed price, leaving them to. contract 
for the remainder of the land by private agreement. It is probable 
that some clauses have been omitied from the summary, more es- 
pecially as the decree has been received with joy throughout Russia 
and Poland. ‘The accounts from the latter country are somewhat 
contradictory. It is stated that the unpopular Chiet of Police, M. 
Trepow, though nominally removed, still continues in power, that 
seventy thousand troops have been concentrated in the kingdom, 
and that Prince Gortschakoff has forbidden the signature of more 
petitions under penalty of military repression. The Russian gar- 
rison also is described as “humiliated,” and not unwilling to provoke 
a conflict. The Committee of Public Safety continues in power at 
Warsaw, and has organized similar committees in other towns, who 
carefully maintain order. Prince Gortschakoff also has announced, 
this time apparently in public, that a new Council of State will be 
summoned within ten days, and municipal self-government conceded 
at once. It may be remarked that the earliest accurate intelligence 
of the disturbances came through the Moni/eur, while the report of 
the British Consul-General at Warsaw is refused in Parliament because 
it would “compromise his position.” No report favourable to the 
Russian officials could have that effect, and it 1s surmised, therefore, 
that it is against them. It is evident, from the annexed paper, a 
petition from the artisans of Warsaw, that ideas much more extra- 
vagant than those professed by the leaders are circulatirg among the 
population : 

“ Having assembled for the maintenance of order, we respectfully 
represent to you what appears to us to be for the common welfare. 

“ We have heard that after the Crimean war the Emperor of the 
French and the Queen of England had told our Emperor, ‘ You ought 
to restore a national army to the Poles;’ upon which our Emperor 
had answered, ‘I will do more for them than they expect.’ When 
he was again asked, ‘ Well, what have you done for the Poles ? our 
Emperor sent them a number of newspapers relating to enthusiastic 
receptions and iluminations in every town which he had visited, and 
said, ‘The Poles are happy, and make no further demands.’ So we 
thought, we may rate but every man can die but once, and we 
shall not spare ourselves to show the world what our wishes are. 
Hence our repeated processions and songs for the constitution. 
which, if necessary, we shall repeat. A few victims fell. Providence 
so willed it; if more are wanted we are ready; we will draw lots 
who is to offer himself to be shot or to die under the knout, as was 
the fate of those who were taken out from the Vistula wrapped in 
straw, and who had been thrown into the river from the castle. 

“ But if no mercy is shown for our country, then evil things shall 
follow. 

“Secondly, why are we not admitted to sign the address for our 
constitution when others are? We are refused admittance, or are 
told that we, hard-working men, must appear in Sunday clothes. 
And one of us, who complained to a commissary of police, was an- 
swered with threats, ‘That is no business of yours.’ Some say that 
when our constitution is re-established, whoever shall be found to 
have signed for it shall be deprived of the right of voting at the 
elections both for the Diet or any body of chosen men. That would 





The last Danish proposals have been rejected by the Holstein und thus every one of us who can write will sign for it, and those 


who cannot write will put their mark. We e g 
should be so. . 5 Vaden: 
“ But some are heard to say, that we know not what a Constitutio; 
is. Now, we solemnly declare that our fathers have taught Us Wi i 
how things stood at the time of our Polish Kings. The first a 
was to make no unjust wars—to fight only in self-defence ; then os 
allow neighbouring people to unite with us freely, and, if not rs 
leave them in peace, Again, that just laws be the same for all- that 
there be true oe honesty, hospitality towards every one: and 
above all, that there be a Polish national army. oa. 
“Besides, when the constitution has been restored to us, we should 
desire, with all due respect to our Emperor, to be on friendly terms 
with the Emperor Napoleon and the Queen of England, and not to 
mind the Austrians nor the Prussians, since they unjustly ang 
wickedly retain countries belonging to us. y 
“We do not sign our names here, as we do not know whether you 
are allowed to deliberate with the necessary secrecy. You will ind 
us whenever you want us; and we are ever ready to appear before 
you. One of us or five will come, and what they say will be as much 
as if five hundred spoke. 
“Lastly, as we see good and honourable men among you, we 
declare in the name of the love of our country that we are in every 
way ready to obey your orders.” : 
‘The allusion to the interference of the Allies in their favour is not 
a little curious, as it is probable some representations on the subject 
were made to the Czar, and the formation of the Polish legion was q 
distinct menace that if the war continued the Polish question might 
revive. No further agitation is reported from Austrian Poland, and 
the German settlers of Posen have formally protested against being 
considered foreigners in Germany, on account of their settlement ip 
a province once Polish. 


The vote of the Italian House of Representatives on the grant of 
the title of King of Italy to Victor Emanuel was almost unanimous, 
only two members voting on the other side. M. Brofferio, the radical 
member, complained that the initiative had been taken by Govern. 
ment, but Count Cavour replied that the Government had also taken 


the new title has not yet been published, and the Ministry expect 
great diplomatic opposition. The Lower House is anxious to dis. 
cuss the question of Rome, and Count Cavour promised to open the 
discussion and explain the situation of affairs on 21st Mareh. That 
situation becomes less and less explicable on any information be. 
fore the public. On the one hand the population of Rome and a 
large number of Italians believe that Rome will be immediately eva. 
cuated by the French. The Pope also in full consistory denies 
formally that his Government is opposed to civilization. It is only 
“ opposed to the pretended modern eivilization which persecutes the 
Church, imprisons her cardinals, bishops, and priests, suppresses reli- 
gious orders, and tramples justice under foot.” The Pope “ would 
have received advice offered by the Catholic Sovereigns, but 
could not receive the counsels and unjust demand of a usurp 
ing Government.” The words are the words of old, but the time 
selected for uttering them suggests that the Pope feels the temporal 
power past defence. A telegram announces that a party among tle 
Cardinals recommend a flight to Venice, but Austria is unwilling to 
accept the responsibility. As the flight would at once abandon 
tome, throw the Pope into Austrian hands, and be a direct defiance 
of France, it is scarcely probable that Pius IX. will be persuaded 
into so fatal a mistake. The mere discussion of such a movement, 
however, indicates weakness, and a sense of coming overthrow. It 
appears certain that the French force in Rome, often spoken of as 
40,000 strong, only musters 20,000 men, and that the “ reinforce. 
ments” are only ordinary reliefs. The Romans keep up a system of 
small demonstrations, which are answered by sentences of exile ou 
liberals, taken apparently at random, the real leaders seldom being 
hit. On the other hand, the statement that Rome will be evacuated 
is denied in the Paris papers, and M. Billault speaks of the necessity 
of “reconciling” Italy and the Papacy. Gen. Goyon threatens the 
Romans with repression if they disturb public order, and the German 
Courts seem confident as to the maintenance of the s/atus quo. 

The acquisition of Rome is looked forward to with intense eager 
ness on account of the difficulties in Naples. There is much jealousy 
of Piedmont in the country, and much dislike on the part of the Pied- 
montese towards the Bourbon party. Liborio Romano, the able Secre- 
ary of the Interior, finding himself unable to raise his own followers 
to power, has resigned, and betaken himself to his Parliamentary 
duties. His resignation has brought about the downfal of the 
Council of Lieutenancy which is to be abolished to make room for 
men for whom the Central Administration will be responsible. Ap: 
parently, therefore, Naples will be governed, like Lreland, by the 
general Government, but through a Lord Lieutenant. The measure 
is in the direction of centralization, and was required. A  stronget 
police, efficient garrisons in the mountainous districts, and a different 
class of officials seem to be urgently demanded. Naples, it 1s said, 
will be the Ireland of the new kingdom, but there is no difference a 
creed to envenom provincial antipathies, and no difference of politica! 
rights to bind the discontented together. ‘Ihe state of the volunteer 
force is also a subject of anxiety. The Garibaldians want to be 
raised at once to the level of the line, which the old officers of Pied- 
mont resist. ‘The dispute will probably be settled by weeding the vo- 
lunteer officers, and rejecting such as had no claims to their commis 
sion. The number of the new army has been fixed definitively at three 





be unfair, as we are all ready to give our lives for the constitution ; | 


the initiative in the war of liberation. The official announcement of ' 


hundred thousand men, to be supported by one hundred thousaud 
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pational guards, who, by the way, have proved themselves good fighting] A telegram from Bombay, of the 27th February, announces that 
More than half this force is already completely trained, aud | the area of famine is daily widesing. Mr, Wilson’s Carrency Bill 
the organization of the new levies is proceeding rapidly. has been withdrawn by Laing. 

o 











‘he Turkish Government announces a great reform in its tariff. eS ’ ee Pe , 
Pad all imports paid a duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem, and all We haveadvices from, Taranaki, New Zealand, to the 12thof January. 


exports 12 per cent. These duties are now equalized, one impost of ve Nan ¢gure er ed we ne yp Pratt, 

8 per cent. being placed = both. The daty on gp pee is ; 7 natty ys e war is near 

to be reduced gradually, M 1 per cent. we ya _ Ag wge| At the end of 1860 it was known that the Waikatos had sent rein- 
nun of 1 per cent. This reduction will considerably increase “sae hy : om 

minin te aa tc’ san the natn forcements in aid of the remnants of the detachment of their tribe de- 

e export of Turkish produce, while it improves the revenue. “e Ooty Sennen: — “ee: 
the ex} feated at Mahoetaki. There was also considerable agitation among all 

The Ionian Parliament has been prorogued after a session of only | the tribes to the southward, and William King held fast in his strong- 
twelve days. A representative of Zante proposed, it seems, an appeal | hold in the bush. The Waikatos had fortified a pah at a place called 
to the people to decide by universal suiirage on their annexation to Matarikoriko, a very strong position on the W utara river. On the 
Greece. Another presented an appeal to Europe for the liberation 28th, General Pratt, reinforced from the crews of the war ~~ 
of Turkish Greece, and its annexation to the Hellenic kingdom. Sir] Niger and Cordelia, mustered mine hundred rank and file for 
H. Storks requested the Assembly to abstain from an unconstitu-|ficld operations, and marching to the Waitara, regularly set down 
tional course of conduct he could not sanction, and, on its refusal to} against the pah. He attacked it for two days with shot, shell, and 
comply, prorogued it for six months, amidst, it is said, the jeers of bullets, and on the third day, having some suspicion that the natives 
the sad whose interests are neglected to discuss impossibilities. | had retired, he sent a force of sailors and soldiers into the enemy’s 

-—_ a works. They were abandoned. Our loss was three killed and nine- 

The President of the United States was peacefully inaugurated at | teen wounded. The loss of the enemy is estimated at one hundred 
Washington on the 4th March. We extract the most important | and thirty-five killed; and this from the fire alone. General Pratt 
sentences of his speech. After affirming that the right of the States occupies Matarikoriko, whence his outposts could see the Waikatos 
to regulate their “ domestic institutions” was inviolable, and that the working at a second pah two miles distant up the river. The heavy 
reddition of fugitive slaves was provided for in the constitution, he | storms of wind and dust had prevented an advance of the troops up to 

ecded : the 12th, when the mail left. It was believed that General Pratt 

« A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now formi-| would drive the Waikatos from Huirangi, and then deal with William 
dably attempted. I a = — ype | ot — law and - i King aud the southern tribes. 

Nonstitutic ion of these States is perpetual. Perpetuity is implied, i 1) c “eibpeapeenesegealty ie . a‘ ee ’ 
apa, & the fundamental law of all national goveraients it is safe to ; ae — + orn 2 in the “A er - was feared —_ 
assert that no Government proper ever had a provision in its organic law for its | Nd In the overthrow of the ministry. heated controversy wit 
own termination. Continue to execute all the express provisions of our national | Sir William Martin on the one side, the champion of the clerical view 
Constitution, and the Union will endure for ever, it being impossible tu destroy it | of native rights, and Governor Browne and Mr. Richmond on the 
except by some action not provided for in the instrument itself. .. | other, was in full blast. The papers are well written, and amply discuss 

“ Again, if the U a, States aoe a pene oy py —— the questions at issue. 

States i ature o contract merely, Can it, a8 a contrac pe peacead. ° ° ~ = 
fea than all the pate who made it ? ‘One party to a contract may | Mr. Roebuck has offended the friends of Italy in Shetlield. _At 
violate it,—break it, so to speak,—but does it not require all ‘to lawfully rescind a mecting held in Sheffield, on Monday night, Mr. Councillor 
it? Descending from these general principles, we find the proposition, that in} Booth in the chair, it was resolved that a copy of the following 
legal contemplation the Union is perpetual, coutirmed by the history of the Union | resolution be forwarded to Mr. Roebuek, and a prompt reply re- 
wr The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, in fact, by quested iy Phat in considerat —_ of the w ide-spread a and 
the Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured and contimed in the Decla- | "egret with which Mr. Roebuck $ recent speech on talian affairs has 
ration of Independence in 1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the | been received, this meeting deems it an imperative duty respectfully 
then thirteen States expressiy plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, | but urgently to request that gentleman to pay a visit to lis consti- 

the Articles of Coniederation in 1778; and, finally, in 1787 one of the declared | tyents, for the purpose of fuily explaining the views enunciated in 

jects tor ordaining and establishing the Constitution was to form a more per- the before-mentioned speech. 


fect Union. But, it the destruction of the Union by one or by a part only of the " Poa “a sic” : ' , E a 
States be lawfully possible, the Union is less than before, the Constitution having Mr. Gladstone, it is said, will stand as third member for South 
lost the vital element of perpetuity. Lancashire, if required to do so by a handsome contingent of electors. 
It follows from these views that no. State upon its own mere motion can law- |The Dissenters have agreed to support him, although he opposes 
fally get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally | church rates, and it is assumed that his appearance will lead to a 


A oat P oof . vith . 4 - & ral » itv * . . ne . . 
void, and that acts of violence within any State or States against the authority thorough union of the Liberal party. The Bright set are warm in 
of the United States are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circum-|). . 
stances his favour. 

“| therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, the Union 
is unbroken, and, to the extent of my ability, I shall take eare, as the Constitu- atrick? — ee q s — 
tion itself expressiy enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union shall be faith- | _ St. Patrick eo mat . lebrated Ee the gy —. 
fully executed in all the States. Doing this, which I deem to be only a simple | S0™mC of w hom dined together in St. James's Hail. Mr. M*‘Evoy, 
duty on my part, I shall perfectly pertorm it, so far as is practicable, unless my | M.P., presided. All that need be said about it is, that two hundred 
rightful masters, the American people, shall withhold the requisition, or in some | cuests were expected, that when the dinner hour struck not a dozen 
authoritative manner direct the contrary. were present, and that there were never more than one hundred in 

“T trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared pur- the room 


pose of the Union, that it will constitutionally defend and maintain itself. a ia — ee : ‘ 
“ In doing this there need be no bloodshed or violence, and there shall be none, | _In Dublin they kept the feast on Monday. Between two hundred and 


ualess it is forced upon the national authority. | Sty and three hundred persons dined together in the Rotunda, and 

“The power confided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the pro- | talked what anywhere but in Ireland would be called sedition. A Mr. 
perty and places belonging to the Government, and collect the duties and im- | Nej}son Underwood occupied the chair, The speakers were the chair- 
posts; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects there will be no | ered Ty Kenyon, a 


y. e iman, Mr. G. H. Moore, the O’ Donoghue, the 
luvasion, uo using of force against or among the people anywhere.’ i. [r. G. H. Moore, etna ~~ ce ° ‘ 
| Mr. Holland, anda Mr. Sullivan. The chairman said he could conceive 


Mr. Lincoln proceeded to argue that the majority must control |, grandersight than that of Mr. Smith O’ Brien as the chief minister of 
the minority, and that the questions at issue could not be referred to \a free Irish Parliament, and nothing could please him more than to see 
the Supreme Court, as that proceeding would be too great an abroga- |}. jearned and able Moore, and the equally able and distinguished 
tion of the citizens’ political power; he was willing to assent to a O'Donoghue, moving for the recal of the political exiles from Paris 
convention, though he would not recommend oue, but while the laud Melbourne in a free Irish Parliament opened by the Queen, 

ple could authorize the separation of the States, the duty of the | Mr. G. H. Moore said the wrongs which justified the resistance of the 

mm ae Wes to transmit * his” power unimpaired to his suc- English people to James Ll. were nothing to what the Lrish people 
= a The e260 of civil war was not in his hands, but in those of his endured ; agaiust which wrong, he said, the hearts ofthe Lrish people 

dissatisfied fellow-countrymen.” The speech was received on the | 9-6 in insurrection at this very hour. All would be soon set right, 

Spot with loud cheering, but seems greatly to have puzzled its | however, if those who talked ‘so lavishly of sacrificing their lives for 
readers. The general opinion, however, seems to be that it will lead | Ireland ‘* were only half as willing to sacrifice their prospects in life, 
fo civil war. The Southerners present, it is said, telegraphed to | their energics in life, and their means of life, for the same object.” 
Mr. Davis to prepare for hostilities; and in New Orleans war |The O’Donoghue gave Ireland as an independent nation, and called 
s considered imminent. ‘The Border States are irritated, but North upon Irishmen not to despair because it has a sympathy for that 
Carolina and Missouri have declared finally for the Union, and tens people which has a heart to feel for others! Mr. Holland 
the Unionists have still a majority in Virginia. No overt act | broadly said that the only “moral” force he knew of was one 
has yet occurred; but the President is avout to reinforce Fort | iyndred thousand bayonets and ten thousand pieces of cannon— 
Sumter, and has summoned home the Pacific and Mediterranean | « ¢j,91 js the only moral force which will ever achieve the inde- 
squadrons. He will also, it is reported, refuse to receive the Com- ipendence of Ireland.” It was an ebullition of the impotence of the 
missioners sent by the South to treat for the cession of the Federal |). of a defeated faction. 

forts and property. No distinct line of action, however, has yet |” a 

% announced. | The London Corporation and the Town Councils of Edinburgh 

The South, on their side, are not inactive. An army of fifty | Manchester, and other places, have voted addresses of condolence to 
thousand has been authorized by Congress, and men like General | Her Majesty on the death of the Duchess of Kent. 

Beauregard and General Henningsen have been offered commands 3 ———_—_——_ 

and promised estates. Parties of roughs from the North constantly | The Edinburgh Town Council has opposed itself to the demand of 
enter the States and enrol themselves in the new force, which is esti- |a member for the Scotch Universities. Mr. Macknight having moved 
mated already at thirty thousand men. ‘The loan of 15,000,000 | that the council should petition Parliament to grant a representative 
doliars has, it is said, been taken up, and the States seem determined | to the Universities of Scotland, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren moved that the 
lo resist. A few days will now bring the tidings which will determine | council petition Parliament to a contrary effect. He remarked that the 
the question of Peace or War. University of Edinburgh was founded by James V1. of Scotland, 
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afterwards James I. of England, and as that monarch, when he came 
to the English throne, granted representation to the English and Irish 
Universities by Royal Charter, and not Act of Parliament, he surely 
would have had no difficulty in enfranchising the University of Edin- 
burgh, which he called by his own name, had it been an institution 
of the same kind. Then, when the Reform Act restored one of the 
members taken from Dublin University, and when it was giving 
additional members to Scotland, no one thought of giving any of 
these members to the Scotch Universities. Having given statistics 
of the wealth and magnitude of the English Universities, and 
adverted to their otherwise unrepresented limits and their other- 
wise unrepresented property throughout England and Wales, he 
maintained that the enfranchisement of these Universities was 
in consequence of their property, and not their learning. He 
opposed the present motion, however, on the still broader ground 
that the Universities did not in general return useful men. The 
University men were always the moles that never could see the light. 
Peel, the most distinguished minister this century has produced, was 
turned out of Oxford because he conceded the just claims of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, and at the last deaion every effort 
was made at Oxford to turn out Mr. Gladstone, where all his great 
measures were viewed with rancorous hostility, so much so that meet- 
ings had been held for the purpose of inviting him to become a can- 
didate for the proposed seat of South Lancashire. When they, there- 
fore, saw learned men behaving in so intolerant a way, they had no 
encouragement to confer on them special privileges of this kind, And, 
with the University graduates of Scotland, the proposal was to give 
them votes in addition to the votes which nearly all of them had 
already in their own spheres and in respect of the occupancy of theic 
own dwellings. He maintaiaed, therefore, that they had no claim to 
the class representation now proposed. ‘The amendment was carried 
by 19 to 7. 


The judgment in the case of Brook versus Brook was delivered in 
the House of Lords on Monday. Our readers will remember the 
case. The question was, whether a marriage celebrated on the 9th 
of June, 1850, in the Duchy of Holstein, between William Leigh 
Brook, a widower, and Emily Armitage, the sister of his deceased 
wife, they being British subjects, then domiciled in England, and 
contemplating England as their place of matrimonial residence, is to 
be considered valid in England, marriage between a widower and the 
sister of his deceased wife being permitted by the law of Denmark. 
The point to be decided was whether such a marriage would have 
been voidable by the Ecclesiastical Courts before the Act of 1835, 
commonly called “ Lord Lyndhurst’s Act.” Lord Campbell de- 
livered an exhaustive judgment, and decided, the House concurring, 
that if the parties be domiciled in England they cannot contract a 
valid marriage by going through the ceremony in a country where 
such a marriage 1s not illegal. 

A somewhat complicated case has been tried in the Divorce Court. 
It was a petition by a husband for a decree of dissolution on the 
ground of the wife’s adultery. ‘The wife denied the adultery, and 
alleged that the petitioner had been guilty of desertion, and also of adul- 
tery and of an indecent assault upon a girl. The petitioner pleaded, 
as to the adultery, that it had been condoned, and denied the other alle- 

tions. ‘The parties resided at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire. 

‘he evidence proved that the state of morality at that place was ex- 
ceedingly bad, and every woman who had been called as a witness, 
admitted that she had borne at least one illegitimate child. In giving 
judgment the Judge said the facts raised two important questions— 
first, was the Court at liberty to take into consideration the adultery 
of the husband, the wife having condoned it; secondly, if it could be 
taken into consideration, ought the Court, in the exercise of the dis- 
cretion vested in it, to refuse to grant the prayer of the petition. He 
decided that the Court had full discretion. ‘Taking into consideration 
the former delinquency of the husband, in combination with all the 
circumstances proved respecting his subsequent mode of living, he 
could not think that the petitioner was oue of the persons for whose 
benefit this Court had been constituted, and, in the exercise of the 
discretion vested in him by the 31st section, he should dismiss the 
petition. 

There have been three trials at York for bribery at the late Wake- 
field election. ‘I'he first was that of John Barff Charlesworth, a relative 
of the unsuccessful candidate. According to the opening of the Soli- 
citor-General, the case against J. B. Charlesworth was that he had 
opened an account with a local Bank for the sole purpose of the 
election, and that he had commenced with a deposit of 5000/., 
whereof he had handed over at different times to a Mr. Fernandes 
3760/. for the purpose of bribery. ‘The facts had already been de- 


posed to by Mr. Fernandes before the Commission, and Mr. Fernandes | 
had so well satisfied” the Commissioners of his willingness to tell | 





liable to a trial.—The two other trials were those of Crowther and 
Judd. Crowther was a grocer accused of bribery in the interest of 
Charlesworth. The jury were locked up; it is said they were all 
but one in favour of a verdict of guilty, but as they could not ; 

they were discharged.—In the case of Judd, the jury found hine ws ; 
guilty, to the great satisfaction of his partisans. = 

At Maidstone, an action of some importance to hop-planters ang 
beer-drinkers was tried before Mr. Justice Erle. It was an action 
to recover the price of a quantity of hops sold by a Mr. Bannerman 
to the firm of White and Co., in 1860. The defence was that sul. 
phur had been used in the cultivation of the vine, as a remedy 
against mould. It appears that sulphur has been extensively used 
by hop-planters, and that it imparts a noxious flavour to them. The 
rejoinder was, that the real reason why the purchase money was not 
— was that hops rose in price immediately after the sale. But it 

urther appeared that, although sulphur had been used, Mr. Banner. 
man gave a warranty that no sulphur had been used; his reason for 
not mentioning the use of the sulphur being, as he averred, the 
smallness of the quantity applied—half a ton to five acres. Never. 
theless, the jury Found for the plaintiff, namely, that he had not bees 
Builty of fraud, but that, inasmuch as he had given a warranty that 
1e had used no sulphur, they reduced the amount of the verdict to 
6,300/. : a singular conclusion. 

The Rev. Mr. Trewman, vicar of Ilminster, has been thoroughly 
vindicated, by a trial at the Taunton Assizes, from charges of an atro. 
cious character made against him by a boy formerly in his service, 
Mr. Trewman brought an action for slander against the young scoun. 
drel purely to vindicate his reputation. The jury found a verdict jn 
his favour. Mr. Justice Willes said Mr. Trewman’s character was 
completely vindicated, and that the boy was too worthless to have 
anything further expended on him. 

A trial has taken place at Galway Assizes arising out of what are 
called the evictions at Partry. A letter signed “Oranmore and 
Browne,” reflected on the conduct of the Reverend P. Lavelle, the 
Roman Catholic opponent of the Protestant evictor, Lord Plunket, 
Bishop of Tuam. The Dublin Daily Express copied the letter into 
its columns. Mr. Lavelle complained, and the Express published an 
apology, stating the facts and expressing regret. Mr. Lavelle did not 
deem that the apology was sufficient; and brought an action for 
damages, fixing them at 1000/. A jury gave damages 20/.. on the 
ground that the apology was not pultiohedt in time. 

Where the money voted for the service of the dockyards goes, 
has long been a puzzle to politicians. A good round sum w- 
doubtedly goes annually in the plunder of stores. The Dockyard 
Commission found traces of plunder, and observed great facilities. 
Here is a case in point. No less than sixteen hundred-weight of 
copper have been seized at Helstone, in Cornwall, bearing the broad 
arrow. It seems to have been carried off from Plymouth in a ship! 
It is estimated that three tons per week have been taken from the 
stores. Several persons are in custody. 

A constable discovering two poachers on a farm near Birmingham, 
attempted to arrest them. They resisted, and one called on the other 
to “ put it into him,” meaning to puta clasp-knife into the constable. 
Thereupon the constable made use of a loaded cane, engaging the 
two men at once. The result was that one of the poachers died from 
the effect of his wounds. A jury has found a verdict of ‘“ Homicide 
in self-defence.” 

Inspector Leonard attended at the Guildhall on Wednesday for the 
purpose of drawing attention to the great increase in the circulation 
of forged 5/. Bank of England notes, by which means a great = 
tradesmen in a small way of business were being daily plunde 
He produced one of the forged notes he referred to, an accurate 
description of whicia wey serve to put the public on their guard, and 
enable them to detect such forgeries. The note produced, for 5/., was 
a perfect fac-simile of the genuine notes of that value with regard to 
the engraved portions, the ietters and numbers being “J.P., 74,36,” 
and the date “ December 11, 1860.” With respect to the water 
mark in the paper upon which the forgeries are printed, it is pr- 
duced, not in the manufacture of the paper, but by a process of em- 
bossing, which leaves palpabie indentations on both surfaces, readily 
discoverable either by the hand or eye. 

Jane Hebbert was charged at the Marlborough-street office 
with stealing a handkerchief from Mr. Henry Reginald West,, 
a physician, of Harpenden, near St. Alban’s, while in a cigar 
shop, No. 72, Prince’s-street, near Panton-street, Leicester-squate. 
Mr. West said he was staying while in town at the hotel, 19, 
Adam-street, Adelphi. After dining at the Freemasons’ avert, 
and calling home to change his dress, he passed through Prince's 


| street between twelve and one, and went into the cigar stores 


for a couple of cigars. ‘The prisoner came out of the parlour 
to serve him, and while he was in the act of lighting up, having 


everything, that he had received his certificate and was safe from pro-| taken off his gloves to pay, she laid hold of his handkerchief in his 
secution. ‘The Solicitor-General was quite certain, therefore, as to what | breast-pocket and drew it out, refusing to return it to him until he 


his witness could prove. 


induce him to repeat before Mr. Justice Hill what he had said be- | 
fore Serjeant Pigott. He had got counsel’s opinion. Although safe | 
from a prosecution, he held he was not safe from an impeachment. | 
The judge, however, was determined not to suffer this man to escape | 
with impunity ; and as Fernandes would not give evidence, Mr. Chief | 
Justice frill sent him to prison for six months and ordered him to pay 
a fine of 500/. to the Crown. The Solicitor-General finding himself, 
so far frustrated, refused to go on with the trial, and requested the 
judge to discharge the jury. This the judge, to the great chagrin of 
the prisoner, consented to do, thereby leaving Mr. Charlesworth still 


When, however, this same Mr. Fernandes | 
came into the box at York, he would prove nothing. Nothing would | same time into the parlour. 


had “ stood” some wine for her and her friend, inviting him at the 
He replied to this that he was not 
boy or young man to be so talked over, and insisted on the return of 
his handkerchief. Not complying with this, he called a constable 
and gave her in charge. The handkerchief had been somehow got 1 
of by the prisoner. ‘The affair did not occupy more than two or three 
minutes, and during the time he observed a man strutting up 42 
down in the parlour. He was perfectly sober at the time. He 
had a tablespoonful of whisky after leaving the Freemasons, é 
not more.—Inspector Bowles confirmed this.—Hebbert : “I inv! 
him into the parlour to smoke his cigar, that’s all, and he said be 
wouldn’t mind, if no one else was there.’—Mr. West: “1 deny 
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that; to have said so would have been ridiculous, for from the first 
: wn plain to see the man walking up and down in it.”—Mr. Bea- 

_ «J shall remand the case till Wednesday, and I recommend 
that the handkerchief be found.” 


Che Cont. 
ath of the pact of Kent, the mother of her Majesty, 
which took place on Saturday morning, her Majesty and the roya 
family have ived in the strictest retirement at Windsor Castle. It 
was on Friday evening that the Queen was summoned to the death- 
bed of her mother. She was accompanied by the Prince Consort and 
the Princess Alice, and the Duchess expired while they were with her 
on Saturday morning. aes é 

The Prince of Wales and the younger children joined her ae 
at Frogmore, and they did not depart for Windsor Castle until the 
evening of Saturday. ; ; i 

The usual notice directing all persons to go into devent mourning 
has been issued, and the Court mourning is specially described. The 
remains of the late Duchess will be temporarily buried on Monday in 
the Roval vault of the Chapel Royal of St. George at Windsor Castle, 
and will afterwards be removed to a mausoleum in the grounds at Frog- 
more, whither also those of the late Duke of Kent will be carried. 





sivce the de 


The Duchess of Kent died on Saturday morning, at Frogmore House, 
in her seventy-fifth year. For some time she had suffered from cancer, 
but it was only during the last week that danger seemed imminent. 
On Friday evening the Queen was drawn to the side of her mother 
bya bulletin of her health, and with her Majesty went the Prince 
Consort and the Princess Alice. The Duchess passed a tranquil 

ight, and the next morning she quietly passed away, in the presence 
of her daughter, her son-in-law, and granddaughter. 

Victoria Mary Louise, Duchess of Kent, was the daughter of 
Ernest Duke of Saxe Coburg Saalfeld, now Saxe Coburg Gotha. She 
was the sister of Leopold, King of the Belgians, and the aunt of the 
Prince Consort. In 1803 she married the then reigning Priuce of Lein- 
ingen, and the issue of that marriage was two children, one of whom 
recently died a commander in the British Navy. In 1814 the Prince 
of Leiningen died, and in 1818 the Duke of Kent married his widow. 
Straitened in circumstances, the Duke lived in the palace of his, 
Duchess at Anorbach, but ere the Princess Victoria was born they 
hastened to England, that the expected child might be born in a land 
over which it was not impossible she would rule. The Princess Victoria 
was born on the 24th of May, in Kensington Palace, and eight months 
afterwards her father died. The Duke dying deeply in debt, the 
Duchess “ gave up all his property to the creditors ; she was without 
furniture or outfit; she had only her jointure of 60002. a year, and 
through some defect in the Act of Parliament she could not touch 
even this scanty provision for months after the Duke’s death. Her 
chief support and adviser amid these trials was her brother, Prince 
Leopold, who allowed her an additional 3000/. a year out of his income. 
Nor did he take away this allowance when, im 1825, the Princess 
Victoria, being six years of age, it was necessary to obtain from 
Parliament a further sum of 6000/. a year to be applied to her edu- 
cation as heir-apparent to the throne. It was not, indeed, stopped 
until 1831, when the Prince, being made King of the Belgians, felt 
it his duty to forego the allowance of 35,000/. which he derived from 
this country, and when the House of Commons saw the wisdom of 
giving the Duchess of Kent another 10,000/. a year.” The Duchess 
“could boast of having kept aloof from party ; and, combined with 
this freedom from party bias, the wisdom with which she had trained 
her daughter obtained for her a recognition of the highest value in 
1830. It was necessary to determine who should be Regent in the 
eveit of King William’s decease during the minority of the Princess 
Vietoria. It was decreed in Parliament that in that case the Duchess 
of Kent—a comparative stranger, who had lived among us not more 
than a dozen years—should be sole Regent.” She was never Regent, 
because King William died one month after the Princess Victoria had 
attained her majority. 


Debates aud Proceedings in pParlioment. 

Hovse or Lorps. Afonday, March 18. Denmark and Germany; Lord Ellen- 
berough’s Statement—The Duchess of Kent; Address of Condulence—Lord Canning ; 
Lord Lyveden's@Juestion—Lunacy Regulations Bill read a second time—Ked Sea 
and India Telegraph Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday, March 19. Qualitication for Offices Bill, thrown out. 

Thursday. March 21. The lonian Islands; Lord Normanby’s Questidn—Metro- 
politan Hotel Bill, thrown out—Red Sea Telegraph Bill read a third time and passed 
—Queensland Government Bill read a second time. 

Friday, March 22. Royal assent to the Consolidated Fund (4,000,000/.), the En- 
closure, the Bank of England Payments, and the Red Sea and India Telegraph Bills 
—Charitable Uses Bill read a third time and passed. - 

House ov Commons. Monday, March 18, The Duchess of Kent; Address of Con- 
dolence—Bankruptcy Bill passed through Committee—Post Office Savings Banks 
Bill read a second time—Meeting Bills read a second time. 

Tuesday, March 19. Income Tax; Mr. Crawford's Question—Affghan Despatches ; 
Mr. Dunlop's Motion—* Count out” after midnight. 

Wednesday, March 20, County Rates and Expenditure ; Sir John Trelawny’s Bill 
hegatived on second reading. 

Thursday, March 21. lonian Islands; Mr. Maguire's Question—Bankruptey and 
Insolvency Bill report considered—Mutiny Bills committed—Admiralty Court Juris- 
diction Bill read a second time. 

Friday, March 22. ‘The Budget fixed for the 15th of April—The Bankruptcy Bill 
to be read a third time on the 8th of April—The “Kossuth Notes ;” Mr. T. Dun- 
= Question—Warsaw and Syria; Lord John Kussell’s statement—* Count 
a 
I Tue Ducuess or Kent. : 

X both Houses of Parliament motions were moved and carried that 
an address should be presented to her Majesty on the death of the 

Juchess of Kent, “to condole with her Majesty, and to express our 
suicere regret at that melancholy event ; to assure her Majesty that 
we shall ever feel the warmest interest in whatever concerns her Ma- 
oa domestic relations; and to declare our ardent wishes for the 

piness of her Majesty and of her family.” 





The motion in the House of Lords was moved by Earl Granvittz 
and seconded by the Earl of Dersy; and in the House of Commons 
the mover was Patmerston and the seconder Mr. Disrazxt. 

rd GRANVILLE said : 

“Your lordships are all aware that the Duchess of Kent at a very early 
and after a brief period of domestic happiness with her second husband, the Duke 
of Kent, was left in this country the guardian of that illustrious lady under 
whose rule we are now living. Since that melancholy event, with the exception 
of the loss of her eldest son, a few years ago, her life has been one of great pro- 
sperity and success. From the moment of her arrival in this country she enjoyed 
the greatest popularity among all classes of the people down to the close of her 
existence the other day. She had the gratitication of seeing her first family gain 
general esteem and respect by their conduct, and of seeing one of her grand- 
children distinguish himself, at the risk of his life, in the naval service of the 
country which she had adopted. She had further the satisfaction of beholding 
her ea a brother profiting not only by his own ability in administration, but 
by the information as to constitutional Government which he had acquired in 
England, to lead a friendly neighbouring country to the full appreciation of free 
and liberal institutions. ‘The great historical event in the lite of her Roval High- 
ness is her charge of the only child of her second marriage. In the twelfth year 
of her Majesty's life, her Royal Highness was unanimously chosen by Parliament 
as Regent of the country, in the event of the Sovereign’s death while his successor 
was in her minority. Many of your lordships may recollect that admirable 
speech of Lord Lyndhurst, in which he dwelt on the manner in which, up to that 
time, her Royal Highness had conducted the education ot her child, and pointed 
her out for the important and responsible duty which she was then called on to 
perform. Six years afterwards, she saw that daughter, at the early age of 
eighteen, not yet arrived at the years of womanhood, placed in the most difficult 
and responsible situation which any one of her age and sex could possibly occupy 
—the ruler of one of the greatest kingdoms in the world. In her Ceben’s reign 
she beheld the beneficial effects of her previous education, and the influence of 
those personal qualities which she had fostered and developed, Soon after she 
saw the Queen, of her own free choice, contract a marriage which has been of 
great advantage to this country, and which has led to a degree of domestic happi- 
ness not to be surpassed in | sphere of life. She saw her daughter reign for 
nearly a quarter of a century, during times of national glory and prosperity quite 
unexampled. She saw her bring up @ numerous family in a manner that gives 
us promise of their emulating her own private and public life. She had the sa- 
tistaction of seeing her eldest grand-daughter, by her excellent qualities, gain 
the attachment of a neighbouring ally, and give birth to a son who will probably 
one day become the Sovereign of that country. She had seen the other children 
of the Queen visiting various parts of the world, and strengthening by their per- 
sonal behaviour that respect tor the royal family of England which prevails so 
widely, and which, if | am not misinformed by my noble friend beliind me, 
amounts in the colonies which are connected with us by every tradition of birth 
and history to a feeling of the most profound veneration and affection, Her Royal 
Highness had lived beyond the period which the Psalmist tells us is alloted to 
the age of man, and showed in her last hours, when she was cheered by the pre- 
sence of her family, singular patience and resignation under a most cruel malady. 
Your lordships cannot be unaware how strong were the ties which bound together 
the illustrious mother and daughter, how deep are the domestic feelings of the 
Queen, and how few trials of this sort she has experienced.” 

Lord Derby spoke in terms of the highest praise of the Queen, 
!who has so identified herself with the interests of her people, that 
| “any event in the siightest degree affecting her Majesty’s feelings 
should not at the same time call forth the warm and cordial sympathy 
of the whole people. We rejoice in any circumstance which can add 
to her Majesty’s happiness. We regret that even the slightest cloud 
should for amoment overshadow her. We cannot, then, withhold the 
fullest tide of our sympathy and the expressions of our loyal affection 
at a moment when her Majesty is visited by an affliction the very 
deepest which has yet befallen her, an affliction which involves all the 
purest, dearest, and deepest affections of our nature. I am satisfied 
that your lordships will give a cordial and ready support to the address 
of condolence.” ; 

Lord Patmerstoy said : 

“ It is the usual lot of roval families that mothers and daughters are separated 
at an early period of the life of the children. Marriage takes the daughter to 
another land from that inhabited by the mother, and, although that separation 
in no degree diminishes the strength of natural affection, yet, nevertheless, the 
habitual separation in some degree mitigates and prepares the more perpetual 
separation which the course of nature may bring about. But that bas not been 
the case in the present instance. From the earliest infancy of her Majesty, the 
mother and daughter have been perpetually together, and tueir daily intercourse 
has been that of mutual affection and reciprocal contidence. ‘To the care and 
attention of the late Duchess of Kent we owe in a great degree that full develop- 
ment which we so much admire of those great and eminent qualities by which 
our Sovereign is distinguished (cheers); while, on the other hand, the affectionate 
care of the Sovereign has enabled her to repay by her kindness and attention 
those advantages which the mother was able to conter iy the earliest years of her 
daughter’s existence. Therefore, it is natural that this blow, however in the 
ordinary course of nature, has come upon her Majesty with great and intense 
pain, and I am persuaded that this House will discharge a satisfactory duty in 
conveying to her Majesty, by the address I now propose, the expression of their 
respectful condolence, their devoted attachment and loyalty to the Crown, and 
the deep interest which they feel in everything that atlects the happiness of her 
Majesty in her domestic circle.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. Diskax i also spoke in praise of the Queen, as wéll as of her 
august mother. Then he said : i 

* For the great grief which has fallen on the Queen there is only one source 
of human consolation—the recollection of unbroken devotedness to the bei 
whom we have loved and whom we have lost. That tranquillity and sustaining 
memory is the inheritance of our Sovereign. It is generally supposed that the 
anguish of affection is scarcely compatible with the pomp ot power, but that is 
not so in the present instance. She who reigns over us has elected, amid all the 
splendour of empire, to establish her life on the principle of domestic love. 
(Cheers.) It is this—it is ther ‘ance an ) of this—which 
now sincerely saddens the public spirit, and permits # nation to bear its heartfelt 
sympathy to the feet of a bereaved Throne, and whisper solace even to a royal 
heart.” ( Cheers.) 








Tue ArrGHan Wak BLUE-BOOKs. 

Mr. Dunvor, on Tuesday night, called attention to what he called 
“one of the grossest falsifications of public documents ever perpe- 
trated in this country.” In 1839, certain papers relating to the pro- 
ceedings in Affghanistan were laid on the table. Sir Alexander Burnes, 
who took part im those affairs, complained that injustice had been done 
to him—the despatches had been mutilated. When attempts were 
made to obtain authentic copies, they were refused and Lord Broughton 

ave an assurance that there had been no garbling. But in 1851 Mr. 








aye made it clear that the despatches had been iy y mutilated ; 
fresh motions were made, one was defeated, but in 1858 Lord Stanley 
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consented to produce the paver. When he read them and compared 
them with those of 1839, 
dignation and shame. His charge was that the despatches of Burnes 
were mutilated after this fashion : 

“On the 15th of November, 1837, a despatch was written by Sir A. Burnes 
containing five paragraphs. As published in 1839, the despatch was reduced to 
three paragraphs. Jn all his official despatches Sir A. Burnes numbered the 


phs, but in the copies as printed the numbers were discarded.. In the | 


case of the omitted paragraphs there was no mark to show that any omission had 
taken place, and in subsequent letters, where reference was made to the para- 
graphs, the reference was always expunged.” 

Mr. Dunlop gave an abundance of instances where part of a de- 


spatch was printed as if it were the whole. He went deeply into the | 


occurrence of the time to show that Sir A. Burnes believed in the 
faithfulness of Dost Mahommed, that the Government of the day had 
an interest in epee the fact, because Burnes had indicated the 
steps which would have prevented the war. 

“Tt had been the boast of this country, that whatever lie might be palmed off 
by unscrupulous monarchs abroad, in this country our papers might be relied 
upon. In this case, however, papers had been laid upon the table of that House 
which were as wortiless as any documents produced by the most despotic Sove- 
reigus of the Continent. Really, since he had read these despatches he never 
knew whether or not to trust to the papers which were laid upon the table. 
More than that, the Ministry had offered insult and dishonour to the Sovereign. 
These papers were laid upon the table by her Majesty’s command. Her name 


was appealed to as the stump of their truthfulness and authenticity, and her | 


servants had not shrunk from using that name as the voucher and cover of a lie. 
They had also committed a fraud upon Parliament. Ministers were responsible 
to Parliament, from which they asked a judgment upon their conduct; but, 
instead of laying before that House the real and genuine documents, they had 
abstracted those which contained statements of the most important facts, had 
fabricated an altogether different set of papers, and by that means had sought to 
avoid censure.” 

Mr. Dunlop moved for a Select Committee to consider the “ Corre- 
spondence relating to Affghanistan,” as presented to this House in 
1839, and the same correspondence as presented in 1858, and printed 
by special order of the House in 1859, and to report on the discre- 
pancies between the two; and also to inquire into the circumstances 
of the preparation of that correspondence for being presented on the 
former of these occasions; and to report their opinion whether any, 
and, if any, what precautions should be taken to secure that docu- 
ments presented to this House by the Government as copies or 


extracts of correspondence or other papers shall give a true represen- | 


tation of the contents of such correspondence or papers. 

Sir Henry WiLLouGHBy scomuiel the motion. 

Lord Patmerston, much moved, said it was usual for a Member 
who has to reply to another to compliment him on his temper and | 
moderation. tie could not pay this compliment to Mr. Dunlop. He | 
would have displayed more judgment had he abstained from violent | 
vituperation, those accusations of falsehood and perjury, which Lord | 
Palmerston repudiated in terms as strong as those used by Mr. 
Dunlop. Lord Palmerston then proceeded to treat. the speech under | 
two heads: that which related to our policy in Affghanistan, and that 
which related to the memory of Sir frac Pad Burnes. He did not 
admit that the papers conveyed a false impression in regard to the 
manner in which 3urnes performed his duties. Going into the facts, 

rd Palmerston sought to show that Burnes liad been imposed upon 
by Dost Mahommed, that the Governor-General and the Home Go- | 
vernment, acting on a larger range of facts, arrived at conclusions | 
opposite to those of Sir Alexander, and he implied that the passages | 
suppressed were suppressed because they soloed solely to the opinions | 
of Semes: that, had they been published, the despatches of the Go- | 
vernor-General, condemning him, must have been published also; and 
that it was for the Governor-General, and not for Sir A. Burnes, to 


- pression that he had. It was not proposed to go into the desi 
fr. Dunlop was filled with amazement, in- | i : i tong 


Russia, The whole of the policy in Aifghanistan “is a great crime” 
| nO man can measure if, NO cominittee can punish its perpetrators, But 
it is worth knowing whether there was a man in high position in the 
| Government here or in India who had so low a sense of honour and of 
| right that he could offer to this House mutilated, false, forged opj 

nions of a publie servant who lost his life in the public service. » 

“It is admitted—the noble lord himself has not flatly denied it; in fact, he 
knows it perfectly well—as well as the member for Greenock, as well as they 
| man who did the evil—the noble lord knows that there have been garbling on 
| lation, practically and essentially falsehood, and forgery in these despatches, 
| I say, then, avoiding all tie long speech of the noble lord, that the object of the 

committee is to find out who did this evil thing—who placed upon the table of 
the House information which was knowingly false, and despatches that were 
knowingly forged ; because if you add to, or detract from, or so change a coj 
| a note, or a deed as to make it bear a meaning contrary to the original meanj 
' you are guilty of such an act as I have described, and that is precisely what 
somebody has done with the despatches we are now discussing, Foon then, an 
odious offence has been committed agaiust this House; and we want to kuow whe 
did it. . . . Now, I do not think I aim wrong in supposing that this matter lies 
between the noble lord the Prime Minister and Lord Broughton. The despatches 
were not garbled by some subordinate who cannot be found out. My hon. and 
learned friend told us of the marvellous care which had been taken, so that the 
guilty person must have been not only a man of ability, but a man of genius, Of 
course, there are men of genius in very objectionable walks of life—(laughter) ; 
but we know that the noble lord is a man of genius, or he would not have been, 
‘on that bench for the last fifty years—(/aughter); and we know also that Lord 
Brougliton is a man of many and varied accomplishments. I ask again,—wil} 
the noble lord tell us who did it? He knows who did it. Was it his own right 
hand, or Lord Broughton’s right hand which did this work, or was it some clever 
secretary in his or in the India-oftice? The House has a right to know; we 
wish to know, because we want to drag the criminal before the public; we wish 
to deter other Ministers from ever committing a like offence.” 

Colonel Sykes defended the Court of Directors. Mr. Disrarnr said 
Mr. Dunlop’s motion was not merely a motion of want of confidence, or 
merely a vote of censure, but both combined. Mr. Disraeli thought 
the ead of the war was erroneous and dangerous, but it would be of 
doubtful advantage to discuss it now. The attention of the House 
had been called to that policy, aud had supported it, and therefore not 
only the Government but the House was responsible. Laving vindi- 
cated Lord Stanley for making public the papers, he said that what 
they were asked to discuss was an accusation of crime. But the con- 
duct called « crime has not been recently discovered. 

* If the conduct of the noble jord the First Minister and his colleagues at the 


| time was criminal, they deserved tie language which has been applied to them 
| by the hon, member fur Birmingham. Ido not want now to discuss the ques- 


tion whether they deserved that language or not; but if they deserved it twenty 
years ago, how came the hon. member for Birmingham to go to Willis’s Rooms 
to meet the two noble lords there, and to express his confidence in the noble 
lords (cheers), and to say, ‘ These are the only men who ought to govern this 
country?’ It was as notorious, too, three or four years ago, that there had 
been an unexampled castration of these documents, as it was that any event 
whatever had occurred. (Laughter.) On such conduct charges of crime are 
now founded, Now, 1 want to know why, less than two years ago, there wasa 
public meeting held in this city to upset the Queen’s Government and to bri 

the noble lord into power to govern this country and India, and to regulate all 
the affairs of this great empire. (Cheers.) ..... Let me ask what is the 
principle on which you think information is to be given to Parliament? Do you 
mean to say that all the information in possessiun of a Minister is to be laid 
before Parliament? ‘That a Minister is not to have the privilege of omission or 
suppression? ‘There is not a man who will say that it ought not to bea 
question of discretion—that it is a question of management, a question of 
handling. The management in this case may have been indiscreet, but are you 
prepared to say that it is criminal? If you are prepared to say so, how then can 
you justify your sitting on that side of the House?” (Cheers.) Mr. Disraeli 
admitted that he might have been willing to vote for the first two clauses of the 
motion, but he could not vote for the third. At the end of his speech, however, 


judge of our policy in India. These assertions were sustained by an | he said he had no doubt the Ministers had acted conscientiously, if erroneously, 


array of historical facts. 'The whole of Mr. Dunlop’s argument, he 
said, “rests on the assertion that the opinion of Lieutenant Burnes 


should have been the guide of the Government of India, and that they | 


deserved every epithet of vituperation which the honourable and 
learned member out of his ample vocabularly has been pleased to cast 
upon them, because they refused to be guided by that opinion. It 
was a short-sighted view that Burnes took, and not one upon which a 
responsible Government would have been justified in acting in so 
grave and important a matter. 

“ Lieutenant Burnes acted according to the best of his intentions. He thought 
he was doing right in holding out hopes to Dost Mahommed and in making provi- 
sional engagements with the Ameers of Candahar. But his view was a short- 
sighted view. It was not the policy on which the Indian Government thought 
right to act, and it should not be made the ground of a charge against the Indian 
Government that they were not swayed by the opinions of Lieutenant Burnes. 

“ What was the object fur which these papers were laid before Parliament ? 
(“ Hear, hear!” from Mr. Bright.) 1t was to show the particular course of 
policy adopted by the Indian Government. The papers do show all the reasons 
which induced them to act, and if those reasons are sufficient there is their 
justification, If they fall short of being sufficient, the justification is wanting. 
These operations were discussed fully at the time, and I am not aware that the 
result of that full discussion was to express the blame of Parliament upon the 
course which was then pursued.” 

Lord Palmerston did not believe the passages left out alter in any degree the 
grounds upon which the system of operations and course of policy as to 
Afighanistan were based. As regards the last part of Mr. Dunlop's resolution 
he dissented from that on various grounds, and showed that to do what he 
proposed would injure the public service. 

lr. Bricgut began by a liome-thrust at the Premier. He said: 

““T observed when the noble lord rose, from his countenance and language, 
that he seemed to be sutiering somewhat from the passion of anger. [Lord 
PALMERSton: “ Not much.” ] 1 admit that in the course of his speeci the 
noble lord calmed down, but be was so far led from what I think was a fair 
course as to charge the hon. and learned gentleman who introduced this motion 
with making a violently vituperative speech.” 

Mr. Bright thought that Mr. b 
“But the fact is the noble lord felt himself 
his trial in this case.” 
why were the despatches mutilated with minute, ingenious, unmatche 


unlop’s eck was judicially calm. | 
uit. ‘The noble lord is on | 
If the passages omitted were unimportant | house,drew attention to the difierences between Denmark and Germany 


| and that he would not sanction an attempt to brand them ia this manner and 
| under these circumstances, 

Mr, Waxroxe should vote for the motion, in order to give the noble 
‘lord the fullest opportunity of making an explanation which might 
| satisfy the country, 
| Lord Joun Russew. thought the question was one which could not 
| be investigated to any useful purpose. The Affghanistan war was 
| entered upon with the conscientious desire to protect the British em- 

pire in India, and guard her frontiers from invasion. With regard to 
/ these documents, it was not thought desirable to place ou record opi- 
}nions which must have been accompanied by the opinion of the 
| Governor-General, that Sir Alexander Burnes was entirely mistaken 
| in his views, and had acted erroneously, and that his conduct had not 
| been such as to benefit the British Government in India. If they 
_ deprived the Ministers of the Crown of any discretion as to the papers 
| to be presented to Parliament, they would then follow thé example of 
| the United States of America, and have a committee like the com- 
| mittee of the American Senate, and put aside altogether the authority 
of the Crown. That was a plan totally inconsistent with our mo- 
| narchical institutions. 
| Colonel Dickson supported the motion. 
| Mr. Horsman complained that the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment was carried on too much by means of private letters instead 
public despatches. He condemned secret diplomacy, : 

Mr. Dustor now wanted to amend his motion by withdrawing the 
| latter clause, and Mr. BaxreR moved an amendment to that effect. 
| But Mr. Disraguit, Lord Joun Russe.t, and Lord PALMERSTON 

objected to this, much to the annoyance of Mr. Bricut, who spoke 0 
' the extraordinary conduct of Lord John Russell, “a candidate for the 
| Premiership.” ; 

Ona division, the amendment was negatived by 158 to 61; and the 
| original motion was rejected by 159 to 49. 

DENMARK AND GERMANY. : 
The Earl of Exzexnonoven, in putting a question to Lord Wode- 


and showed how seriously they may affect the peace, or rather the 


care? Why, if he thought Sir A. Burnes unfit for his post, did he! armed truce of Europe. Denmark feels that the demands of the 
pe 


continue him in it? The noble lord evaded the whole question. It 
was not proposed to inquire into the policy of the war; Mr. Dunlop 
had no such intention, yet Lord Palmerston tried to convey an im- 


German Diet affect her honour and impair her imegrity. j 
“ What are those demands? There are three points:—tirst, a denial on the 
part of the Diet that any financial laws passed by the authority of Denmark can 
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enna naa ° s 
affect Holstein, without the consent of Holstein ; secondly, ademand on Denmark | mare. (Laughter.) The noble marquis must be aware that a letter was ad- 


ke no common laws affecting the rest of the kingdom and also 

sh iolten, without the consent of Holstein; thirdly, a declaration on the 

of the Diet, that unless within six weeks from the passing of the Act passed 
par ebruary—which period will expire on the 27th of March—the King of 
Den mark shall declare that he will not pass any law to affect Holstein, without 
consent of Holstein, the Diet will proceed to the execution of the 
te hich, in the event of a refusal, it has announced its intention 
Now, Denmark, in reply to those demands, declares that it is beyond 
yo vince of the Diet to make them. In that view she is supported by the 
j of the Netherlands, who takes the same ground; and she may therefore 
assert that the demand is inconsistent with the integrity of her power, and that 
it would be impossible to carry on the Government. The impression entertained 
evidently is, that this second demand gives to Holstein a veto on the 
common laws of Denmark, and thereby practically establishes her as an indepen- 
dent Power, and impairs the action of the Danish Government. While Denmark 
: resolved not to accede to these demands, | understand she has made certain 
,- i She called together the States of Holstein, which met on the 6th of 
March, and she submitted to them the principles of a new constitution of a most 
character, comprising many of the best features of our coustitution—such 
a an Upper and Lower Chamber, entire security of person, independence of the 
j and various other points of similarity. If Holstein should accept this 
J lit would then be submitted to all the States of Denmark, to whom this 
constitution was to apply ; but if Holstein should not accede to it, it was proposed 
that there should be a Provisional Government for Holstein alone, until that 

y period arrived when she could consent to form part of the general State.” 
e declined to go into the question of the connexion between Hol- 

in and Denmark in the past, or into the motives of the Diet. 

“But this I know, that the moving power is not the general body of the States 
of Germany—the moving power is Prussia, (Hear, hear.) The real question 
js, whether Prussia, in the name of the Diet, shall detach the territory of Holstein 
from Denmark. I will assume that the King of Denmark remains determined 
to adhere to his opinion, and not to acquiesce in the demands of the Diet. Will 
the Diet proceed to execute its purpose—that is, will Prassia march an army 
into Holstein? If so, France will march an army to the Rhine. (//ear, hear.) 
‘And more than that, with her great power of transporting troops by sea, she will 


send an army to the assistance of the Danes; and Prussia, having placed herself 


ina perfectly false position, they will have the greatest advantages in carrying on 
war against her. (/Zear, hear.) At what a period, if she be so minded, would 
Prossia engage in this unfortunate contest ! Where is she to look for assistance ? 
The armies ot Austria are occupied in watching the Italians, in protecting the 

ilateral, and in repressing the excitement which prevails in Hungary. 
Austria is unable to move to her support, whatever her distress.” Russia cannot 
help her because the Emperor is emancipating the serfs, and oceupied with the 
troubles in Poland. “ Prussia, therefore, cannot look for assistance from Russia. 
Is this a moment when she ouglt to think of engaging in a war in which France 
will take part? A time may come—much as I should regret it—when France 
may attac Prussia; but let her not provoke hostilities; let her wait till she is 


attacked, and then let her rally round her the whole of Germany in defence of 


right.” Lord Ellenborough asked in what position the difficulties which have 
arisen between Denmark and Germany now stand ? 
Lord Wopeuovusg, observing that Lord Ellenborough had not ex- 
rated the importance of the question, and had stated the offers of 
enk to Holstein with great correctness, said the Danish Govern- 
ment proposed that the States of Holstein should have the power of 
voting what was called the nominal budget. The proposal was that 
there should be a fixed sum, which should always be paid by Holstein 
towards the common affairs of the monarchy; that that sum having 
been voted once fer all, any excess should require the consent of the 
States of Holstein. But it seemed that the Danish Government made 
one reservation. They demanded that until the year 1862 the budget, 
which had been fixed by decree of the King, should remain in force. 
To that the States very strongly objected, and her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had that day received intelligence from (ieee ae that the 
King of Denmark had conceded that point, and had consented that 
the whole budget should, to adopt the expression used in the intelli- 
gence, “be submitted to the deliberate vote of the States of Hol- 
stein.” This point was of the more importance because a very short 
time since her Majesty’s Government, acting in concert with the Go- 
vernments of France and Russia, recommended to Denmark to submit 
tothe States of Holstein the budget for the common affairs of the 
monarchy, in order that those States should have the power of saying 
or no to a proposal so important to their interests. Her Majesty’s 
enn oad not but hope that the Prussian Government, which, 
as the noble earl correctly says, is principally concerned, will see in 
this the means of arriving at a satisfactory termination of this most 
unfortunate dispute. He admitted that there are faults on both sides, 
but at the present moment Denmark has shown a spirit of conciliation 
which ought to induce Germany to come to an arrangement with her, 
he was quite certain that those dangers to which the noble Ear 
called attention, and which embraced questions of far greater 
scope than that of Denmark and Holstein, ought to weigh strongly 
with the German Confederation and with Prussia, and ought to lead 


, instead of irritating Denmark, a State which, although small in 


position, is of great importance to Germany and Europe, to seek 
means by which she might be converted into a firm and useful ally to 
the Confederation. ( Cheers.) 


Tue Ionian Istanps. 

The Marquis of Normansy asked for explanations respecting the 
events which have recently occurred in the “— Islands. He took 

€ Opportunity, while advocating severe measures of repression, to 
have a fling at tf 
letter from Signor Dandolo to Lord John Russell, in which the Lonian 
agitator made use of the famous despatch of October 27, as an un- 
answerable argumentum ad hominem. 

The Duke of Newcasre answered by narrating what has happened 
—the meeting of the Assembly, its unconstitutional conduct, the re- 


monstrance of Sir Henry Storks, given without effect, and the pro- | 


rogation of the Assembly in consequence. 

.,. As regards any further information for which the noble lord has asked, there 
Will be no objection to grant it. I will not undertake to say that every document 
shall be produced, but I should certainly be glad that your lordships were supplied 
with those of which the substance is embodied in the short statement I have just 
made. The noble marquis was unable, even in putting a question to the Colonial 

tary, to refrain from having his usual fling at the noble lord the Foreign 
Secretary and the Government—(/aughter and cheers); and has chosen to trace 
the events which have occurred in the lonian Islands to the despatch of my noble 
friend at the Foreign-office, which seems to hauut the noble marquis like a vight- 


dressed by Signor Dandolo to Lord John Russell, in which—however we may be 
surprised that an Englishman, and a member of your lordships’ House, should 
endeavour to distort a despatch from the British Goverament—(cheers) —it was 
but uataral that Signor Dandolo, writing from his point of view, should endeavour 
to show that under the terms of that despatch the Ionian Islands were entitled 
to emancipate themselves from the protection of Great Britain and to attach 
themselves to Greece. But a refutation both of the opinion of Signor Dandolo 
| and of the arguments of the noble marquis is afforded by the fact that Sir H. 
Storks, having the power of High Police in those islands, of which he could 
have availed himself, did not in any way interfere to prevent the circulation of 
that letter, which was published in Greek, in Italian, and, I believe, in English, 
and was circulated throughout the whole of the Ionian Islands withoui producing 
any effect whatever ; in fact, the inhabitants did not appear to pay any attention 
to the matter. But there can be no doubt that this agitation is of long standing. 
| (Cheers.) This is, unfortunately, not the first time that a prorogation of the 
lonian Parliament has taken place. Last year it was feared that recourse to 
such a measure would be necessary; but instructions were sent out which were 
repeated this year, to treat with every consideration, but of course with firmness 
and resolution, any measures that the Assembly might adopt. Acting under 
these instructions, some advantage was derived from the sittings of the Assembly 
last year, though not as much as could have been desired, owing to proceedings 
of a similar kind to those which have recently taken place. And when the noble 
marquis appeals to me and to my noble friends on the bench behind me, and says 
he hopes we do not agree with Lord John Russell in the despatch which he has 
written, I say distinctly that the despatch has no relevance whatever to the state 
of the Ionian Islands; and, unless the noble marquis can prove that the cireum- 
stances of those islands are precisely similar to those of the country with reference 
to which that despatch was written, his whole case falls to the ground. As re- 
gards the course which her Majesty’s Government—including Lord John Russell, 
as the noble marquis thinks it right to draw a distinction between us—are pre- 
yared to pursue, | will state that we approve the course which Sir H. Storks has 
= compelled to take in this instance—(cheers)—and with regard to the policy 
of maintaining the protectorate, I tell him distinctly that we are prepared to 
uphold it, and that the Government does not shrink from the responsibility which 
may attend such a course. (Cheers.) And, although I trust the present and 
any future Government will always make allowance for the feelings of the Ionian 
people, and will treat them with the utmost forbearance, consideration, and jus- 
tice, 1 trust, at the same time, they will not hesitate to perform their duty with 
firmness and determination. The noble marquis seems to regard this question 
with somewhat of despair. I venture to assert iny belief that the Ionian people 
will separate themselves from these demagogues and theorists who have misled 
them so long. Already there are appearances of their doing so. In the accounts 
received yesterday, notwithstanding the sudden prorogation of the Assembly, the 
utmost tranquillity prevailed, not alone in the town but in the neighbourhood of 
Corfu; and | not only trust, but 1 will even say 1 believe, that the inhabitants 
will feel that Sir H. Storks was justified, under the circumstances, in stopping 
these inischievous proceedings; and although it is, undoubtedly, a great misfor- 
tune that legislation should be stopped—for there are many grievances, political, 
social, and moral, that it would be in the power of the Assembly to obviate, if so 
disposed—I believe they will perceive that the Assembly was grievously in error, 
and that their truest friends are those who endeavour to maiutain the protecto- 
rate of Great Britain.” ( Cheers.) 

Earl Grey said he entertained no doubt, from the statement made 
by the noble duke the Colonial Seerctary, that Sir H. Storks had ex- 
ercised a wise discretion. But he could not help thinking that the 
noble duke had scarcely realized in the remarks which he had just 
delivered the serious nature of the lonian question. The state of 
things in the Ionian Islands was no honour either to this country or 
to the local governors who had administered their affairs. The with- 
drawal of our protection would, no doubt, be the greatest misfortune 
|which could happen to the people of those islands; but still, be- 
| lieving, as he firmly did, that this country had no interest whatever 
| in extending to them the benefit of our protection against their will, 

that to us the maintenance of that protection was productive only of 

| burden, expense, and, in some respects, of dauger, while all the ad- 
‘vantages were on the side of the lonians, he was of opinion that if 
|the hopes which had been expressed by the noble duke were not 
| realized, if the people didnot abandon the demagogues by whom they 
| had hitherto been led, and support the authority of the representa- 
| tives of her Majesty, that protection ought no longer to be continued. 
| This was a question of grave importanee, and could not long escape 
| the serious consideration both of the Government and of Parliament. 
In the House of Commons, Mr..MaGuire put questions on the 
| same subject to Mr. Cuicuester Fortescue, and obtained from him 
| substantially similar information. 


Lorp Cannine. 
In reply to a question from Lord Lyvepen, who wished to know 
| whether any arrangement had been made for the continuance of Lord 
, Canning in the office of Governor-General of India beyond the usual 
| period of five years, which terminated at the end of February, Earl 
| be Grey said that arrangement has been made, but that no precise 
| period has been fixed. ‘That must of course be determined by the 
convenience of the public service aud by Lord Canning’s own con- 
}venience. It is open to him to desire that some other arrangement 
|} should be made; but for the next few months, and these are likely to 
be a period of great importance, Lord Canning will continue in the 
office which he has filled with so much advantage to India. 
Tae Bankruptcy Burt. 

The House of Commons devoted nearly the whole of Monday night 

| to the consideration of the remaining clauses of the Bankruptey Bill, 
}and finally disposed of them in committee. Few alterations were 





ie Italian policy of the Government, by describing a| made, but there was one sweeping excision proposed. Sir Hueu 


| Carnns objected strongly to the “dead man’s clauses,” which em- 
powered the creditors of a deceased debtor to petition the court for a 
| distribution of his estate. The objections were supported by the 
he lawyers,” but the clauses by Mr. Hapriety, Mr. Bricut, and other 
j}commercial men. Sir Hueu Cairns made no motion, on the under- 
standing that the whole question should be discussed at a future time. 
On clause 207, Mr. Craururp moved to leave out “in any case in 
which a deceased debtor was a trader at the time of his death.” The 
object of the amendment was that the clause should apply to non- 
traders as well as to traders. This was carried by 66 to 16. Mr. 
HakpcastLe moved the insertion of words giving jurisdiction to the 
county court judges under the clause. 

The remaining clauses, including those postponed, were agreed to 
with few modifications, and the Chairman was ordered to report the 
bill with amendments. 
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On Thursday the House took up the report on the bill, but did not 
finally dispose of it. 
A clause was moved by Mr. Matiss to enable h wry heretofore 
bankrupt, and whose certificates had been refused, to apply to the 
court for an order of discharge under this Act, which was assented to 
by the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, and d to. 
Another clause, moved by Mr. L. Gower, providing for the pay- 
mane SF parochial rates out of the bankrupt’s estate, was likewise 
eed to. 

7 clause was moved by Sir Hueu Carns, which provided that in 

the case of a debtor liable upon any bill of exchange or promissory 

note in respect of distinct contracts as member of two or more firms 
carrying on distinct trades, and having distinct estates to be wound 
up in bankruptcy, the circumstance that such firms are composed of 
the same individuals shall not prevent proof and receipt of dividend 
in respect of such distinct contracts against the estates respectively 
liable upon such contracts. 

The clause, with a few verbal amendments, suggested by the At- 
TORNEY-GENERAL, was agreed to. 

An important amendment was made, on the motion of Sir Hue 
Cairns, in the 82nd clause, which prescribed the rules to be observed 
in the case of a non-trader departing the realm or remaining abroad 
with intent to defeat or delay his creditors; the amendment (modified 
by the Attorney-General), providing that before an adjudication in 
bankruptcy can be made against such non-trader debtor he shall be 
served personally with a copy of the petition for adjudication, unless 
the court shall be satisfied that every reasonable effort had been made 
to effect personal service without avail, when substituted service may 
be received under certain conditions. 

The 83rd clause was amended, at the instance of the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL, by a proviso that no debtor shall be adjudged bankrupt on 
the ground of having lain in prison fourteen days if he offer sufficient 
security for the debt. 

Another important alteration made in the bill was the omission, on 
the motion of Mr. Mattns, of the 101st clause, which provided that a 
debt contracted anterior to the Act should not support a petition for 
an adjudication of bankruptcy in the case of a non-trader, 

Sir Hueu Cairns moved the omission of all the clanses—207 to 
218—as to the distribution of the estates of deceased debtors, called 
“the dead men’s clauses.” He argued that this portion of the bill 
was contrary to the principle of the law of bankruptey, which pro- 
ceeded upon an act done by a party during his life; whereas the pro- 
ceeding under this bill would not be in consequence of any act done 
by the deceased debtor. He suggested inconveniences that would arise 
from this innovation, which would aflix a stigma on the deceased, and 
which, he contended, would cause increased expense by occasioning 
applications to administer estates in the Court of Chancery. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said that the clauses had been recom 
mended by one of the most illustrious lawyers in the kingdom, now a 

member of the Upper House. They were introduced with the almost 
unanimous consent of the great body of mercantile men. He had 
given a promise, in deference to their representations, to introduce the 
clauses into the Bill, and that promise he had fulfilled. But if his 
advice were taken, his hon. friends who approved these clauses would 
do well to agree that a limitation in pomt of amount should be set 
upon the operation of the clauses, which would then work very use- 

ully and economically. Hon. members would do well to remember 
how limited would be the utility of these clauses if they were left in 
unchecked operation. One of the great advantages of the Court of 
Chancery was that after the decease of a debtor, if the executors had 
reason to believe that the estate was about to be torn to pieces by 
actions for debt, they could come into court to save expense, and get 
an order for the equal administration of the estate. Accordingly, the 
Court of Chancery restrained the creditors from bringing these actions, 
but the County Court had not that power. At the same time he could 
not agree that clauses of this kind had no place properly in the Bill, 
because the clauses were distinctly limited to cases where the estates 
were shown to be insolvent. It would be seen that by the 211th 
clause, any attempt to carry an estate into a local court would prove 
abortive if the executors came forward and showed good reason for 
believing the estate of the debtor would be of sutlicient value to pay 
the debts in full. Consequently the clause would only apply to in- 
solvent estates. Nevertheless he would earnestly request his friends 
around him to accede to the proposition which he was now about to 
make,—namely, that the operation of the clause should be limited to 
cases where the assets of the deceased debtor did not exceed 500/., aud 
were insufficient for the payment of his debts. At the same time, if 
his suggestion should not be assented to, he would abide by the pledge 
he had given to introduce these clauses. 

A division took place upon the first of the clauses (207), which was 
negatived by 135 to 119. 

‘he remaining 11 clauses were then successively negatived. 

An attempt was made by Sir Hueu Cairns to repair the loss of 
the 101st clause by introducing a definition of the term “debtor” in 
= _——— clause, which was defeated upon a division by 150 
to 125. 

On the motion of the Arrorney-GeneraL, the Bill was recom- 
mitted, when further amendments were made and ordered to be reported. 

Tue Post-orrice Savines Banks. 

On the motion for the second reading of the Post-office Savings Bank 
Bill, Mr. Sorneron-Estcovurt, while admitting that the bill had many 
popular features, expressed his apprehension that the proposed banks 
would, in course of time, by the process of exhaustion, draw off the 
whole of the deposits now in the hands of the present savings banks, 
He confessed he was extremely favourable to the existing institutions, 
as he regarded the intervention of local trustees and managers as most 
beneficial, while at the same time he did not wish to deprive the 
labouring classes of the benefit of a safe and easy mode of imvesting 
their savings. He suggested, as a middle course, that the Government 
should limit the amount to be deposited in the Post-otlice banks to 
30s. from each depositor, and that the new banks should, in fact, be 
auxiliary to the ordinary savings banks of the country. 


. . i 
Ireland, and that it would in no way interfere with the old Savi 
banks. If, however, in practice, it should be found that the ea 
banks absorbed the business of the old, the circumstance weulhee 
doubt be traced to the fact that the public regarded the Post-olie 
banks with more favour than the others. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

County Boarps. 

The Wednesday sitting was occupied with a debate on t 
reading of the County Rates and Ex nditure Bill. he second 

Sir Joun Tretawny, in making the motion, said the bill was in 
tended to give the ratepayers more control over the management of 
the rates. The bill contained one hundred and twenty-three ¢ 
of which thirty were important to his purpose. The first clause pro. 
vided for the formation of elective boards, to consist of the magistrates 
and guardians and a certain number of elective members, whose quali 
fication should be a rating of 100/. to the poor. The functions of 
this board would be to superintend the whole expenditure of the 
county. The remaining clauses worked out this principle, and pro. 
vided for the division of power and of duty between the 
the magistrates. As regarded the constabulary, all financial powers 
should be given to the financial boards. Other matters he should 
leave under the control of the magistracy. With respect to gaols, he 
pape to make similar provisions, and as regarded pauper lunatics 

ie proposed that with respect to the internal details of the asylums 
the magistrates should retaim their present powers, with the exception 
of the finances, which he would refer to the financial boards. 
point he was most anxious to secure was an effective audit, and he had 
taken means in his bill to secure that object. 

Sir Joun SHEntey seconded the motion. Sir M. W. Rinzey 
moved that the bill be read a second time that day six months. His 
case was that no such bill is required, and that if adopted it would 
create a revolution without ensuring commensurate advantages, Mr. 
Packe seconded the amendment. Mr. W. E. Forsrer supported, 
and Mr. Puiiuirs opposed the bill. 

Sir Grorce Lewis said that it was desirable, in the management of 
local affairs, to combine, where practicable, representation with tax- 
ation, and on that po he intended to give his vote for the second 
reading of the bill, but reserving to himself the right of objecting to 
details when in committee. Whether the principle of representation 
should be exclusively or partially coutied was a problem yet to be 
solved, and, judging from the experience of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, it was still doubtful whether the system of indirect repre. 
sentation was not open to much criticism. There were, he thought, 
two grounds upon which legislation might be required ; the one was 
proved and admitted mismanagement—the other, general discontent» 
with the existing system. As to the first point, the management was 
at present vested in a body of gentlemen who were ratepayers, and 
possessed a strong pecuniary interest in an economical administration; 
and it could not be said that there was any general or systematic 
mismanagement. In the rural districts the machinery worked smoothly 
and efficiently, but in many non-municipal towns, and in some of the 
populous counties, and in the county of Middlesex especially, great 
jealousy and dissatisfaction prevailed with regard to the power of the 
magistrates. ‘To that extent, therefore, he was willing to admit there 
was discontent with the working of the system, but he did not think 
that there was any pressing necessity to induce him to take the bill 
out of the hands of Sir John Trelawny, and promise to bring in a bill 
on the subject either in this or the next session. 

Colonel Witson Parren seemed to think the Government should 
help Sir John Trelawny to produce a measure that would work. Mr. 
Barrow spoke for the bill Mr. OsBorne said it was a tenant- 
farmer’s question—they would now know their friends, He also cen- 
sured the Home Secretary. He had, last Wednesday, patted Mr. 
Locke King on the back and kicked him at the same time, Now he 
inveigled Sir John Trelawny into a corner and smothered him. Mr, 
Dexpes and Sir Joun Paxineton did not think the measure practical, 
‘The latter also fell upon Sir George Lewis for speaking against 
voting for the bill. Mr. Hentey also opposed it as a bill that would 
not work.—On a division the amendment was carried by 163 to 125, 
and the bill is consequently lost. _ : 
Lunacy.—The Lunacy Regulation Bill was read a second time on 
the motion of the Lord Cuancetior. By this Bill it is proposed, 
it were made out to the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor that these 
persons who had incomes under a fixed sum were lunatic, and if after 
notice they made no objection, the Lord Chancellor should have the 
power to dispose of the property as if a commission had issued and 
they had been regularly found insane. It is proposed by the Bill to 
give the Lord Chancellor a discretion to grant or refuse a second 
inquiry, after having seen the lunatic and taken the best means in his 
power to come to a right conclusion. It is also proposed to give 
power to grant retiring allowances to the visitors to the extent of two- 
thirds of their salary. ‘'wo of the present visitors had been in office 
about thirty years. He believed they had done their best to discharge 
the duties imposed on them; but they were now of a very advan 
age, and physically unfitted to continue in office. The only other pre- 
visions of the Bill were one for declaring that Masters in Lunacy 
should not be able to sit in the House of Commons, about which a 
doubt had been raised a short time ago; and another to make 
Registrar in Lunacy a permanent officer. of 

QuauiricaTion FOR Orrices.—When Lord Taunton moved the 
second reading of this bill on Tuesday, Lord Cuztmsrorp objec 
because it repealed the securities contained in the bill repealing the 
‘Text and Corporation Act against the attacks of dissenters upon the 
Church of England; and because Mr. Morley and Mr. Miall desire to 
separate Church from State. ‘To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
and this “trifling outwork” must be defended. He moved the 
should be read a second time that day six months. Earl de Grey 
Ripon showed up the peculiarities of this mode of pensening. the 
abolition of a declaration which many persons never make, ali which 
requires an annual bill of indemnity to cover omissions, could not 
affect the stability of the Church of England. The House, on a divi- 





The bill was supported by Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Hankey, and 
Mr. Baines. Mr. Giapstoxe said that the bill would be extended to 


i “jected the bill by 49 to 38. d 
“"ibcens Tax.—Mr. Guaweeen called the attention of the House to 
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the levy of income tax upon incomes and profits arising in India, which 
were already subject to an income tax in that country, and moved 
that the petitions from merchants and others of London and other 
sof the United Kingdom against the levy of an income tax upon 
yncomes and profits arismg in India which were already subject to an 
income tax in that country, a on the 7th day of March last, 
should be referred to the Select Committee on Income and Property 
Tax. The petitioners included the holders of public securities in 
India, annuitants, and persons engaged in industrial and commercial 
ursuits. The position of the fundholder was very much prejudiced 
by the er of this direct tax, and the industry of India was so 
greatly affected by it that we should look in vain for any extension of 
the operations of planting in that country while the tax remained upon 
its present footing. India had been placed under the direct supreme 
control of this country by the Act of 1833, and therefore she could 
not be regarded in the same light as our other colonies, or as a foreign 
country. 

Sir M. Farquwar very cordially seconded the motion. 

Mr. Giapstone did not object to the motion, but Sir Starrorp 
Norracore and Mr. Disrarti both urged that the petitions should 
not be referred to the committee, since they would increase and com- 

icate their labours. Mr. Bricut took the same view, and Mr. 

RAWFORD withdrew his motion. 

FroccinG IN THE ArMy.—In committee on the Mutiny Bill, Mr. 
Waite moved the omission of clause 22, which gives courts-martial 
the power of inflicting corporal punishment. His allegation was that 
corporal pease does not reform offenders, but degrades and 
hardens them, and disgusts the public. Mr. WiiutaMs seconded, and 
Mr. Locke and Mr. Layarp supported the motion for the omission 
of the clause. Mr. Barrne ees the rules and regulations on the 
subject of flogging, ston that no man need incur the punishment 
unless he were a confirmed bad character. The admitted increase of 
flogging of late“years arose from the enlistment of a lower description 
a. under pressure for men. The motion was negatived by 
142 to 37. 

Merrorotitan Centrat Horer.—This is a bill to enable a com- 

y to build an hotel on the site of Wych-street and Holywell-street. 
it was put forward as a measure intended to effect a great public im- 
provemen:. But the second reading was opposed on the ground that 
the scheme was a private speculation, and that it was objectionable to 
give private speculators compulsory powers to take property, and the 
motion was negatived by 33 to 25. 


PAiiscellanraus. 


Tue corporation of Leicester presented an address to Mr. Cobden 
thanking him for his exertions in negotiating the commercial treaty 
with France, and “hailing” the treaty as the auspicious omen of a 
happier and more peaceful era between the two countries. Mr. 
Cobden is much pleased with the “eloquence” of the good folks of 

Leicester. But he is not content with expressing this as his published 

reply. He makes an onslaught upon his critics. There is “an entire 

class” who do not believe, he says, that the treaty will inaugurate 
this new era. 

“It must not be forgotten that those public speakers and journalists who, with- 
out one fact to justify them—tor they would not wait for the facts—charged the 
French Governinent with deliberate deception and treachery towards me in the 
affair of the Treaty, are the same persons who have incessantly proclaimed the 
hostile designs of that Government upon our peace and security, who have ac- 
cused it of having made formidable naval preparations, and who are for ever 
discovering its plots and conspiracies against our interests in all parts of the 
world; and their accusations are just as little entitled to credit in the one case 
asthe other. I offer this as my deliberate judgment after nearly fifteen months’ 
residence in France, with the best possible opportunities of obtaining a knowledge 
of those facts which can alone afford the means of arriving at a correct conclu- 
sion, and claiming for myself in other respects no greater advantage over my 
opponents than in the possession of that moderate share of sagacity and temper 
which enabled me to os more correct view than themselves of the designs of 
the French Government with regard to the Treaty. 

“Yes, those parties have subjected themselves to a more serious disadvantage. 
When a witness is convicted of giving false evidence against his neighbour his 
testimony is for ever discredited by a jury of his countrymen, And should tie 
parties to whom I allude be found again charging the French Government with 
treacherous designs and arrogating to themselves exclusive sources of informa- 
tion respecting its intentions, we should be wanting in discernment and sagacity, 
and be guilty of great injustice towards that Government, if, after the specimeus 
we have had of their rast and unscrupulous allegations, we were to allow our 
judgment to be in the slightest degree influenced by their statements.” 

He calls upon the people to frown down the efforts of those who 
seek to sow dissensions, and confides to the people the task of securing 
the moral results of the treaty “ by cultivating the sentiments of -peace 
aud good-will with their powerful, intelligent, and amiable neighbour.” 

The Manchester City Council has adopted this resolution in re- 
ference to Mr. Cobden and the French treaty: “That this council 
recognizes the important benefits which have been conferred by Mr. 
Richard Cobden upon the great interests of this city and district ; 
and, as the represcutatives of a large manufacturing and trading po- 

pulation, tenders to him this renewed public expression of its grati- 
tude for his eminently successful services, by which commercial 
intercourse has been extended between the people of France and 
England, and the cause of peace greatly promoted.” 


The Government have promised the African Aid Society that a 
consul shall be appointed to reside at Abbeokuta, and that fresh efforts 
fae be made to induce the King of Dahomey to abstain from the slave 
rade. 


Colonel M‘Murdo, Inspector-General of Volunteers, has issued the following 
memorandum :;—* Volunteers, when in mourning, will wear a piece of black 
a -s three inches wide, round the left arm, above the elbow.” 

- he following order has issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office, Dublin :— 

In obedience to an order received from his Koyal Highness the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief, the General Commanding the Forces in Ireland directs that 
Major the Hon. W. C. Yelverton, Royal Artillery, be suspended from all military 
duties until further order.” 


Miss Susan Durant has received a commission to execute one of the ical 
marbles for the Mansion House—being, so far as we recollect, the first English 
lady who has ever obtained a compliment of this particular kind.—A theneum. 

Lord Brougham, who is at present residing at his villa at Cannes, is expected 
to return home immediately after the Easter parliamentary recess. The noble 
and learned lord is in excellent health. He purposes to make a short stay in 
Paris, on his way home. 

The Coneen of Gunmakers have resolved to present the freedom of the com- 
pany to Sir William Armstrong. 

Mr. Ernest Clay, first paid attaché in Mexico, is appointed paid attaché at 
i Mr. Johnston, unpaid attaché at Hanover, is appointed paid attaché in 
Mexico. 

The Honourable Mrs. Yelverton is about to publish a book, perhaps the worst 
experiment she could make, but an experiment that is sure to pay—at least, 
once, 

Sir William Pym, a descendant of the great Commonwealthman, and for many 
years in the medical department of the army, has died this week. He was 
seized with paralysis in the billiard-room of the United Service Club, and never 
recovered. He was in his eighty-fifth year. 

Despatches from Washington, of the 8th instant, in the New York papers, 
state that Mr. Seward was seriously ill, and that there was much anxiety 
about him. 

The committee appointed by the Lower House of Convocation, on the direction 
of the archbishop and bishops, to examine the Essays and Reviews, for the 
purpose of reporting thereon to the general body of Convocation, will commence 
their sittings in the course of the present week. The committee consists of the 
Venerable George Anthony Denison, M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton; the Ve- 
nerable Anthony Grant, D.C.L., Archdeacon of St. Alban’s, and Canon of Ro- 
chester; the Venerable R. B. Hone, M.A., Archd of Worcester; the Vene- 
rable James Randall, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks ; the Rev. Harold Browne, B.D. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge; the Rev. Dr. 
Jelf, Principal of King’s College, London, proctor for the Chapter of Oxford; the 
Rev. Dr. Jebb, Rector of Peterslow, proctor for the clergy of Hereford ; the Rev. 
Dr. Leighton, Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, proctor for the clergy of the 
diocese of Oxford; the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, M.A., Rector of St. Abbotts 
Anne, proctor for the clergy of Manchester diocese; the Rev. Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, Bart., Rector of Frant, proctor for the clergy of Lewes; the Rev. James 
Fendall, M.A., Vicar of Comberton, near Cambridge, proctor for the clergy of 
Ely; the Rev. Frederick Vincent, M.A., Rector of Slinfold, near Horsham, 
proctor for the clergy of Chichester; and the Rev. Canon Woodgate, B.D., Rec- 
tor of Bellbroughton, near Stourbridge, proctor for the clergy of Worcester 
diocese. 

A rumour has been current during the last day or two that the trustees of 
Rugby School have called upon Dr, Temple to resign the head-mastership of the 
school, in consequence of his participation in the authorship of Essays and 
Reviews. We notice the rumour simply for the pur of saying that the 
result of inquiries in well-founded quarters leads us to the conclusion that there 
is no foundation for the statement. On Sunday last, while preaching at Rugby, 

Dr. Temple took occasion to refer to the volume with which his name has become 
identified, and in the course of his remarks he stated that the essay contributed 
by him to that volume was preached some years ago as a sermon before the 
University of Oxford without exciting any adverse comment.—Aris's Birming- 
ham Gazette. 

The Rey. Mr. Bennett, the well-known Vicar of Frome, has published a - 
phiet in which he strongly advocates the total abolition of church rates. Com- 
pulsory payments for religious services he declares to have been the invention of 
an age “ when reverence, enthusiasm, and truth had died away, and the world 
began to introduce into Christianity its own subjects, as a matter of formal obli- 
gation rather than of spiritual privilege.” 





The first number of a clandestine journal, under the title of Italy and Rome, 
has just appeared at Rome, but fictitiously dated from Perugia. Many thousand 
copies of it have been sold. It predicts the speedy emancipation of Rome. 

A bill has been presented to the Italian Parliament, fixing the first Sunday of 
June for the annual celebration of a festival in honour of the proclamation of the 
Kingdom of Italy 

The Northern Bee of St. Petersburg lately made a violent attack against the 
temporal power of the Pope. We also find in the Jnvalide Russe a eulogistic 
article on Napoleon LI. and Victor Emmanuel. 

Italian ingenuity in the invention of secret watchwords is inexhaustible. We 
all remember the part played by the ery of “Viva Verdi!” The Romans now 
salute each other on meeting with the common-place remark “ Non piove”—it 
does not rain. It is to be read “ Non Pio, V. E.”—not Pius (but) Victor Em- 
manuel. 

Napoleon III. is said to have recently accosted M. Billault, his previous Home 
Minister, in terms of some asperity, observing, “ You have filled my Chamber 
with Vendeans.” “ Your reproach is not just, Sire,” replied the Minister; “je 
n'ai choisi que des imbécilles.” “ Cela revient au méme,” is said to have rejoined 
the Emperor. 

To ane the emancipation of the Russian serfs the exterior of Orset House, 
Westbourne-terrace, the residence of the well-known Russian patriot Alexander 
Herzen, was illuminated on Monday evening. 


Accounts have reached the Admiralty by which some apprehensions enter- 
tained for the safety of her Majesty's gunboat Forward have been entirely re- 
moved. The vessel reached Esquimalt Harbour in safety on the 25th of 
January. 





The number of deaths last week was 1226, somewhere about 201 below the 
calculated average, and 700 fewer than in January. Whooping-cough has been 
very futal. Bronchitis and pneumonia both exhibit results very considerably 
below their respective averages, and a similar observation applies to asthma. It 
seems a reasonable supposition that the cold weather hastened the deaths of 
many persons subject to these complaints or predisposed to them, whose lives in 
a season not unusually severe would have been extended for weeks or months, 
and that to this circumstance the present decrease of the mortality should be 
attributed. . : : 

Mary Ann Brough, formerly nurse of the Prince of Wales, in 1854 killed six 
of her children at Esher. It was shown that she was insane, and she was sent 
to Bethlehem Hospital. Dr. Hood, the medical officer there, believes that her 
insanity was organic. She has just died of apoplexy. 








The return moved for by the Earl of Camperdown has been printed. The 
quantity of paper manufactured in this country in 1858 was 192,847,825 Ib. ; in 
1859, 217,827,197 lb.; in 1860, 223,575,285 lb.—a considerable increase in each 
year. So recently as 1848 the quantity was only 121,820,229 lb. The net pre 
duce of the duty was 1,103,7542 in 1858, 1,258,4641. in 1859, 1,821,100/ in 
1860. The net produce of the Customs duty on paper imported into this country 
was 9886/, in 1858, 14,9411 in 1859, and 27,2361. in 1860. The paper duty 
therefore brings in more than half as much as the income tax on trades and pro- 





fessions produces at its original rate of 7d. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
a 

Born Houses of Parliament met last night. 

the House of Commons a writ was issued for the election of a 
burgess for the borough of Tiverton, in the room of Lord Palmerston, 
who has accepted the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and 
Governor of Dover Castle. The announcement caused great merri- 
ment. 

The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcuEQuEnr altered the day for bringing 
forward his Budget from the 11th to the 15th April. 

Mr. DuncomBE renewed the question of the “Kossuth note,” by 
asking how Sir R. Mayne got it, and who translated it for the Home 
Secretary, and whether the same note was used as evidence by the 
Austrian embassy in the Court of Chancery.—Sir G. C. Lewis replied 
that Sir R. Mayne got the note from a policeman. When it was brought 
to the Home-office, he sent it to the Foreign-office for translation, and 
when that was done, he had directed it to be forwarded to Count 
Apponyi, to be used as evidence in support of the claim of the Austrian 
Government for a civil remedy. In taking that course he had simply 
acted in accordance with international law, and what was due toa 
Government with which we were upon terms of amity. 

Lord H. Vane having called attention to recent occurrences at 
Warsaw, 

Lord Joun Russet said, according to the reports which had 
reached him, the eonduct of the people of Warsaw, in the midst of 
great excitement and indignation, had been marked by great forbear- 
ance, and a desire to preserve the peace of the city. As to the con- 
cessions said to have been made by the Emperor, he was at present 
imperfectly informed, but he believed that the measures resorted to 
had been those of mildness and conciliation rather than severity, and, 
judging from the recent account of emancipation of the serfs, which 
was the sole act of the Emperor, there was ground to hope that what- 
ever farther steps were taken would be with a view to improve the 
condition of the people of Poland. It was not, however, a case in 
which oug Government were called upon to interfere. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Monset1, the noble lord stated 
that it was believed that the occupation of Syria by French troops 
until the 5th of June would be useful; but it was clear that a con- 
tinued occupation would in fact transfer the government of the country 
from the Sultan to other Powers, and the British Government could 
not consent to such a violation of the treaties by which the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire was guaranteed. 

The motion that the House at its rising adjourn till Monday, 8th 
April, was then agreed to ; and the House was immediately afterwards 
“counted out” at half-past nine o’clock. 

The House of Lords, after transacting some formal business, 
adjourned until the 9th of April. 


According to a telegram the Breslau journals of yesterday published 
a confidential circular addressed by Muhkanoff, ex-curator of Poland, 
to the civil governors, recommending them to exercise vigilance against 
what it terms the prevailing seditious spirit and a strict surveillance 
over suspicious individuals, especially foreigners, and finally ordering 
them to employ energetic measures for the suppression of any out- 
break. This circular likewise instructs them to clearly —— to the 
yeomate that the Government has their welfare continually at heart. 
t expresses a hope that the peasants will seize the instigators of dis- 
turbances, even should they be their own landlords, and deliver them 
up to the authorities. On the contents of this circular becoming 
known, the delegation of citizens of Warsaw made representatious to 
the Government against their dangerous nature. The result of this 
step on their part is not yet known. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuanGe, Frmay AFTERNOON. 
Earty yesterday morning it was announced that the Directors of the 
Bank of England, at their weekly court, had decided upon a redue- 
tion in the minimum rate of interest of 1 per cent.—viz. from 8 per 
cent. (to which it had been raised on the 14th February) to 7 per 
cent. The measure was so generally anticipated, from the easier 
condition of the Money Market, that it created little or no effect 
upon the markets in general; and Consols, which were at the first 
rather firm, absolutely became weaker. and left off flatter than at any 
time during the week, and this in spite of a reduction of 1 per cent. 
also in the rate of discount by the Bank of France. Business has been 
extremely languid, and perhaps altogether there has not been a less 
active week for many months; and the English funds have only varied 
a fraction, closing a shade lower than at the opening on Monday. 
Although there is not positively a pressing demand for money, the 
inquiry is occasionally active, and good rates are still demanded. The 
joint-stock banks and discount houses make no change in their allow- 
ance for deposits. Consols were first quoted on Monday 913 92 for 
money, and 92} 923 for 10th April. The final quotations this after- 
noon are 91} for money, and 924 914 for account, closing heavily. 
Bank Stock, Reduced, and New Three per Cents. shut. The Ex- 
chequer Bill market has been depressed by extensive sales, and the 
June bills (14d.) mark 15s. dis. to-day. Indian Scrip has only been 
ightly dealt in, the price leaving off 100} 1004. 
he Foreign Market has shown very little animation throughout the 
week, and prices are dull all round. The chief operations have again 
been in Turkish and Mexican Securities, both, however, at the close 
being only a shade different from the last figures of Saturday : 
Mexican, 24 244; Turkish Six per Cents, 74} 75; Ditto New, 544 
55, after having been poren it firmer. Peruvian Stocks, flat, 95 
94 for the Four-and-a-Half per Cents, and 7475 for the Three per 
Cents; Peruvian Dollar Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Bonds, $1 82; and 
Uribarren, 82 83. Buenos Ayres Bonds continue heavy: the Six per 
Cents, 89 91, and the Three per Cents, 27} 284; Venezuela, 20 21; 
Ditto One-and-a-Half per Cents, 11 12; Granada Active, 16 17, steady, 
and the Defi 5$6; Brazilian, 85 86; Russian Five per Ceuts, 
dull, 101 103, and the Three per Cents, 61 62; Victor Emmanuel Mort- 
page Bonds, 95 96; Sardiman, 82 83; Spanish, 48} 49; Ditto De- 
erred, 41 414; Ditto Certificates, 5$ 53. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. | Friday 
—. 
3 per Cent Consols ... 92 Bank Stock, 10 per Cent............ | iy 
Ditto for Account... —— India Stock, 10} per Cent .........| 999 
3 per Cents Reduced . — (Exchequer Bills, 14d. per diem...) 7 dis 
New 3 per Cents .... — /Exchequer Bonds, 500/ | Sdig 
Annuities 1880 .. «| —— [India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ | dis 
Annuities 1885 .......-ccccsssceceeeeees ama | | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian... sesecseseeseeeeed PD Ct.) —— |French......... sit 44 p. Ct. 
Belgian . 44—| — /|Mexican. L ye 244 
Ditto .. —| — |Peruvian. 445 — 93} 
Brazilis — 1014 |Portuguese Pe. 
Buenos Ayres. —/| — ‘Russian ......... om! gsm 
Chilian ..... —| 103 (Sardinian... _ 82 
Danish .. —| — (Spanish .............. = 49 
Ditto ..... —| — (Ditto New Deferred. ~~ 
Dutch (E — | —— [Ditto Passive ...........cccscccccssses 173 
Ditto ..... —| — (Turkish .... ey 
French —| — = /|Venezuela............. ae om] aus 

SHARES. : 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RaAILwars— | Banks— 
Bristol and Exetet........0.0.00e-++ | 100 DO 64 
Caledonian ........0+0+++ -| 954 British North American ......... — 
Chester and Holyhead . -| —— | City. — 
Eastern Counties . -| 451 Colonial ...........0c.ce00e0 | — 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... |} 86 Commercial of London ......... | 
Glasgow and South-Western.,..; —— Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. | 15} 
Great Northern ........ccceceerseeee 111 London | 
Great South. and West. Ireland! 109 London and County.............+ 7 
Great Western .........cscecccerees | 714 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia; — 22; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......) 112 London Joint Stock...........000 294 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... ae London and Westminster ......) 634 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast! 118 National Bank .. ;— 
London and Blackwall .......... | 63 National Provinci | 
London and North-Western....| 964 New South Wales... |— 
London and South-Western...) 924 Oriental ....... a @ 
Manchester,Sheffield & Lincoln) 47 Ottoman . “ +| 183 
PIT <cscavenncinemragrnenimennnes | 127% Provincial of Ireland au 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)) —— South Australia ........ | 3h 
North British ...........0-cc-seccsese | 644 Union of Australia | 39 
North-Eastern—Berwick .......| 102 Union of London... 244 
North-Eastern—York ... | oo Unity ... evnceusoussnvestucsneces —_— 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton) —— (/Docks— 
Scottish Central.......sscesssesesees | 116 | East and West India ............. — 
Scottish Midland ....... 88 LONAON .......00000008 | 53 
South-Eastern and Dover. S44 | St. Katharine | — 
Eastern of France | WIE ccccccrasseececnvscsscescancenen } 98 
East Indian............00« 99} |MisceELLANEOUs— | 
Geelong and Melbourne Australian Agricultural .........} 294 
Grand Trunk of Canada... British American Land | — 
Great Indian Peninsular... —_ 
Great Western of Canada. 293 
Paris and LYONS .........00s000 | t --| 98 
MINES— General Steam ..... | — 
a | London Discount — 
Brazilian Imperial .. National Discount........ omens 
Ditto St. John del Rey. } Peninsular and Oriental St 69 
Cobre Copper.. Royal Mail Steam .. Fie 


South Australian 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 19. 
Bankrupts—Robert Barrie, York-street, Covent-garden, builder—Alfred Mordaunt, 
Southampton, chemist—Thomas Gray, Garrett Mills, Wandsworth, manufacturer of 
materials for making paper—Alexander W. Laidlaw, Bury-court, City, wine mer- 
chant—John Measor, Brighton, upholsterer—George Groom, Aldermanbury, City, 
lithographic printer—William Riley, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, butcher—Walter Parry, 
srecon, carpenter—Peter Scott, Liverpool, and Newcastle, County Down, timber 
merchant—Spencer Percival Pennell, Liverpool, commission merchant—James 
Bolton Robertson, South Shields, Durham, draper. 

Scotch Sequesirations—Gustave Bruhns, Glagow, cotton agent—Rev. James 
Stormonth, teacher of the Canongate Burgh School—John Fortune, Edinburgh, 
watch and clock maker—William Mackersy, Edinburgh, writer to the signet—Robert 
Davidson (deceased), Hilltown, Forfarshire, wright. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MARCH 22. 

Bankruptcies Annulled—John Griffith, Hanway-street, Oxford-street, bookseller 
and stationer—Henry Paine, Strand, tailor and draper. 

Bankrupts.—Alfred Wilson, Kensington, draper—William Bowen, Swansea, Gla- 
morganshire, victualler—William Simpson, now or late of Newsham Mill, near 
Pickerink, Yorkshire, corn miller—Samuel Salomonson, Abchurch-lane, City, bill 
broker and scrivener—George Griffin, Walsall, Staffordshire, grocer and provision 
dealer—Augustus William Voigt, Cheltenham, dealer in pianofortes—George 
Stevens, Great St. Helen's, City, merchant—Samuel William Potter Steward, for- 
merly of Hellesdon, Norfolk, brickmaker, but now of Fordham, Cambridgeshire, 
farmer—Charles Frederick Young, chemist and druggist—John Wreford Hunt, 
Liverpool, lamp manufacturer—Thomas Dewick Hunt, Bootle, near Liverpool, inn- 
keeper—Edward Kirkby, Liverpool, and Samuel Bracegirdle, Northwich, Cheshire, 
salt proprietors and timber merchants—William Scotson, Liverpool, cab proprietor 
—James Fielding, Macclestield, Cheshire, cotton spinner and manufacturer—Wil- 
liam West, Bristol, bookseller and stationer—William Henry Thomas, Dawlish, De- 
vonshire, builder. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 9th inst., at Stormanstown House, near Dublin, the wife of the Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Labuan, of a daughter. 

On the Mth inst., the Lady Alfred Paget, of a son. 

On the 15th inst., at Rose Bank, near Fulham, the wife of Colonel McMurdo, of 8 
son. 

On the 16th inst., at Mountfleld Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the Rev. Reginald, 
Margesson, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at Southsea, Hants, the wife of Colonel Edward Somerset, C.B., 
of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Argyll House, the Hon. Mrs. Gordon, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th Jan., at Nelson, New Zealand, George Heppel, Esq., A.M., Principal of 
Nelson College, to Catherine, eldest daughter of George R. Corner, Esq., F.S,A., of 
Southwark, and The Paragon, New Kent-road. ; 

On the Ith. inst., at Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Angelo Collen, son of Sir 
George Hayter, Knt. and K.S.L., to Augusta, daughter of Sir Richard Charles Kirby, 
C.B., late Accountant-General of the Army. : 

On the Mth inst., at 25, Carlton-place, Glasgow, Henry S. Macpherson, Esq., © 
Annie, daughter of James Gourlay, Esq., banker. 

On the 19th inst,, at the parish church of Kensington, Lieut.-Colonel Oakes, 12th 
Royal Lancers, to Frances, youngest daughter of the late J, L. K. Lennox, Esq., of 
Lennox Castle, N.B. 

DEATHS. 

On the 21st Feb., killed in an engagement with the natives, on the banks of the 
river Gambia, Western Africa, James Hamilton, Mate of H.M.S. Arrogant, younger 
son of the late Rev. James Hamilton, rector of Beddington, aged 20. 

On Sunday, the 10th inst., at St. Annes-hill, Blarney, Co. Cork, Marianne, the 
beloved wife of William Denny, Esq., D L., of Tralee, Co. Kerry, Ireland. 

On the 15th inst., at Pau, Basses Pyrénées, John, younger son of the late Rev. 
Sir J. Godfrey Thomas, Bart., in his 36th year. : 

On the 15th inst., at his seat, Lilford Hall, Oundle. the Right Hon. Lord Lilford, im 
the 59th year of his age, after a long and painful illness, borne with entire resigna- 





tion to the will of God, he died trusting in his Saviour. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_>——_ 


THE DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE HOUSE OF 
COBURG. 
HE grief of a nation for any individual not actually reg- 
nant or personally illustrious for services performed, 
must always be liable to something of formal seeming. Yet 
it would be a mistake to assume that because, among the 
thousands who will mourn the Duchess of Kent, few can 
feel individual bitterness of regret, the sadness will be any 
the less sincere. Men, fortunately for humanity, can sorrow 
for benefactors they have never known, and the deceased 
Princess had established the strongest title to the gratitude 
and esteem of all true Englishmen. The very extent of the 
success which the Duchess achieved in her life work has, 
indeed, almost blinded us to the greatness of the task it de- 
yolved on her to perform. So thorough has become the 
accord between the throne and the people, so entirely has 
the Queen realized the English ideal of constitutional sove- 
reignty, that this generation half believes a faultless monarch 
part of the natural order of things. It half forgets in its 
supreme contentment at the result, the instruments by whose 
hands that result was for so many long years prepared. It is 
none the less certain that for much of the internal peace 
they now enjoy, Englishmen are indebted to the Royal lady 
whose remains will on Monday be interred. That the 
Duchess of Kent brought up the future Queen in every 
womanly virtue, and every English principle, is but one of 
the services the benefit of which we have felt for a genera- 
tion. It is her especial praise that she presented to England 
a Queen worthy to reign over not only a high-principled, 
but a free nation. For fifteen years, through difficulties 
which now seem almost incredibie, the Duchess of Kent held 
on to her great aim to train up a Sovereign of England, and 
not the chief of an English party. The fierce party strife 
of those evil days, when the alteration of the succession was 
gravely planned, is now remembered only by the historian. 
Yet it is certain that the faintest swerve to the right hand 
or the left, the slightest concession, more especially to the 
Orange side, would often have relieved the Duchess of Kent 
from obstacles which must have seemed to her almost insur- 
mountable. That the concession was never made, is a service 
for which every Englishman does wisely to be grateful to the 
memory of the dead. This generation can scarcely realize what 
effect a Sovereign devoted to personal ascendancy, or even to 
one party in the State, would have upon their political pro- 
sperity. Yet they may understand if they remember the 
hatred some recent Premiers have temporarily incurred, and 
remember, at the same time, that an English Sovereign is an 
irremovable Premier. The malice a party leader may excite 
ceases with his fall, but animosity against a party Sovereign 
can, in the nature of things, terminate only in a revolution 
or a grave. That England, during one reign at least, has 
never felt a momentary distrust of the throne, never doubted 
that the deliberate will of the nation would be executed by 
the national representative, is a gain politicians can hardly 
over-estimate, and which may well add a sorrowing grati- 
tude to the regretful sympathy with the Royal House the 
nation has been so prompt to express. 

The English life of the Duchess of Kent marks a singular 
era in the fortunes of her House. In 1818, when she, then 
the widowed Regent of the little principality of Leiningen, 
accepted the almost penniless Duke of Kent, the House of 
Saxe-Coburg was scarcely known in Europe except by Re- 
spe denunciations. Its head, it is true, ruled, as his 
heir rules still, the little principality which gives the family 
its rank, but he was not then the leader of German political 
ae. Prince Leopold, it is true, had married the heiress 
of the British crown, but his personal importance terminated 
with her death, and he, however high in rank, was, as regards 

olitics, simply a great pensioner. The Duchess lived to see 
er House, strengthened by the frank adoption of a great 
principle, rise to the level of the highest families of the 
world, and strike its roots broad and deep in the European 
System. If the marriage lately announced should be com- 
pleted, six of her grandfather’s descendants will have sat on 
thrones, which may yet become more numerous. ‘The reign- 
ing Duke of Saxe-Coburg has gained no territory, but he is 
the accepted advocate of that unity for which every German 
hopes and will one day strive. Prince Leopold, after reject- 
ing the throne of Greece, accepted that of Belgium, and 
me the most popular, and one of the most influential, of 
continental sovereigns. A grand-daughter of the Duke of 





Saxe-Coburg is Queen of Great Britain. A Prince of the 
line is King of Portugal, one Princess will be Queen of 
Prussia, another, it is said, will mount the throne of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and leave the race still rich in possible sovereigns 
of the future. The House is now the only one which oc- 
cupies more than one first-class throne, the only one which 
occupies more than two thrones of any kind. A few years 
more, and a clear fourth of the European world will be 
ruled by a family which in 1818 had fewer subjects than are 
contained in many an English county. And they have 
effected this great advance solely by influence, without pro- 
ducing one great soldier, without adding one to the long list 
of conquered peoples. The Hapsburgs, at the zenith of their 
prosperity, had fewer subjects ; the Bourbons have not suc- 
ceeded in acquiring so many independent kingdoms. The 
rise is one which, however extraordinary, Englishmen at least 
may witness without fear, for of the nine families who so 
nearly divide Europe—Coburg, Romanoff, Hapsburg, Ho- 
henzollern, Bourbon, Bonarparte, Savoy, and Othman—the 
House of Coburg alone has been steadily and unswervingly 
constitutional. It is not impossible that half a century hence 
half Europe may look back to the lady we now mourn as the 
uncrowned ancestress of their constitutional kings. 





MR. LINCOLN’S MANTFESTO. 
HE first address of the new President of the United 
States, as anxiously expected in England as in Ameriea, 
has at last arrived. As might have been anticipated, its first 
effect has been to elicit unmistakable signs of disappoint- 
ment. It is the address of the chief of a nation, and par- 
tisans who had longed for the rise of a great party leader 
are almost shocked at the President’s moderation. Men’s 
minds, too, had become so excited by the long interregnum, 
so impatient of Mr. Buchanan’s vacillation between his duty 
and his leanings, so thirsty for a new and intelligible regime, 
that the absence of dramatic effect in the speech creates 
at first an impression of dishonesty. A people irritated to 
the point of civil war frets at moderation, at maxims care- 
fully guarded by exceptions, and a policy intended to be 
legal as well as strong. Calm observers will, however, we 
think, doubt if the speech is really so obscure, will perceive 
in it traces of a determined and practicable, though perhaps 

somewhat narrow and lawyer-like, line of action. 

The position assumed by the President is precisely that 
which would be adopted under the same circumstances by 
any European monarch or statesman of the higher class. 
He refuses altogether to recognize secession, or any of the 
consequences of secession, as accomplished facts. There may 
be revolution or insurrection in the Union, as in any other 
widely extended State, but disunion, the actual loss of pro- 
vinces without a struggle and without negotiation, is an 
official impossibility. This idea, the primary one of his 
speech, is expressed again and again with a repetition which 
has the effect of hesitancy, but which, like a lawyer’s tauto- 
logy, is intended to strengthen the original assertion. Nor 
do we perceive how the language can be employed to express 
this theory more emphatically than in the following sen- 
tences : 

“ It follows from these views that no State upon its own 
mere motion can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legally void, and that 
acts of violence with any State or States against the autho- 
rity of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. I therefore consider 
that, in view of the constitution and the laws, the Union is 
unbroken, and, to the extent of my ability, I shall take care, 
as the constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the 
laws of the Union shall .be faithfully executed in all the 
States.” 

All the acts of the seceding States, all the conventions, 
all the decrees of the Congress at Montgomery, are treated 
as so many acts of insurrection; formidable, perhaps, but in 
no degree affecting the right of the nation over its compo- 
nent parts. The Union still subsists; the President is still 
Commander-in-Chief in the South as well as the North, in 
Texas as well as Maine, and has still the right to execute 
the laws, uninfluenced except by “the determination of his 
rightful masters the American people.” The clearness of 
this doctrine is not affected by the limitations, restrictions, 
and doubtful points a lawyer-like mind finds it necessary to 
introduce. Each qualification is brought forward and argued 
only to be dismissed. An American President could not 
deny the right of revolution, but Mr. Lincoln, admitting the 
right, declares it inapplicable from the absence of oppression. 
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“ All the vital rights,” he asserts—whether accurately or 
not signifies nothing—“ of minorities and of individuals are 
so plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, 
guarantees and prohibitions, in the constitution, that contro- 
versies never arise concerning them.’”’ An American states- 
man could not overlook the technical right of the Supreme 
Court to final arbitration, but Mr. Lincoln dismisses that 
restriction also as too great an abnegation of political power. 
Least of all could a Republican President deny the right 
of the majority to sanction the cession of part of their own 
territory, but with that, says Mr. Lincoln, “the Execu- 
tive has nothing todo. His duty is to administer the Go- 
vernment as it came into his hands, and transmit it unim- 
paired to his successor.”” When a Pope uses precisely that 
phrase we do not understand him to be promising conces- 
sion, and there is nothing in Republican institutions which 
should alter the accepted meaning of clear words. Mr. 
Lincoln, unless he is a hypocrite of a class as much above 
his intellect as foreign to his character, means to retain the 
Union, to preserve the Republic, so far as in him lies, “ one 
and indivisible.” The merits of that resolution will be vari- 
ously judged by different political interests, but of this much 
at least we may be certain. This and no other would be 
the policy expected of a European statesman. Suppose 
Ireland to set up for herself, declare our “ Union” at an end, 
abolish all customs dues, and raise an army for defence against 
Great Britain and the world,—would a Premier be expected 
to negotiate, or to recognize secession, or to frame a new 
Act of Union, or to argue that the Irish Parliament was 
a nullity, Irish acts treasonable, and the rights of the 
central Government de jure unimpaired? We cannot but 
suspect that the Premer who adopted any course but the 
one Mr. Lincoln has so laboriously defined, would be pro- 
nounced, without too patient a hearing, a traitor to his 
country. 

The mode in which the principle is to be enforced is far 
more open to cavil than the principle itself. The President 
threatens to reinforce all Federal fortresses, carry out all 
Federal laws—with one remarkable exception—and levy the 
duties by armed vessels stationed in Southern harbours. 
Englishmen would have preferred a bolder line of action, or 
one at all events a little more accurately defined. In the 
case we have supposed, that of a successful agitation for 
Repeal, a British Government would scarcely content itself 
with levying revenue outside the Irish ports. The proviso, 
too, that Mr. Lincoln will not appoint officers in cases where 
no resident will accept office, though it probably applies only 
to the Federal Marshals and other people of the bailiff 
stamp, throws an air of indecision over the whole project. It 
must be remembered, however, that the first object of the 
President is to throw the onus of action on his adversaries, 
to give the Unionist minority in the South a chance of 
exerting their strength before the direct attack, to allow 
time for the majority in the Border States to consolidate 
the party of order, without having their pride alarmed 
by Northern menaces. A very legal phrase will some- 
times cover a very inflexible design, and the “laws have 
been executed” before now by measures which differ from 
warfare only ina name. The law only was carried out when 
the Sepoy army was destroyed. There is no proof in Mr. 
Lincoln’s career of anything approaching imbecility, and 
only imbecility could believe that his speech would be 
accepted as a concession by the South. The Southerners 

resent at once perceived their position, and telegraphed to 
Mr. Davis to prepare for war. fodeod, if the speech is any- 
thing beyond a formal act of hypocrisy, it leaves to the 
Southern leaders only two alternatives: they must either 
submit absolutely and at once, give up their revenue, and 
with it the possibility of independence, surrender the 
fortresses they have captured, aud resume their places in the 
general Government, or fight, with all the odium of com- 
mencing civil war. 

There can, we fear, be as little doubt about their choice. 
From the first the Southern leaders have displayed an energy 
which suggests the Committee of Public Safety as the only 
honest parallel. They have neither framed nor discussed 

lans of compromise, neither asked nor offered terms, but 
conducted themselves strictly as rulers of a friendly but in- 
dependent State, anxious for negotiation but repudiating 
authority. Their plans for reorganization have been pushed 
forward without cessation, and with no slight degree of skill. 
Within forty days of Mr. Lincoln’s election they had con- 
structed a new Government. By their own account they have 
30,000 men organized, drilled, and led by men of the capacity 
of Henningsen—Walker’s only able colleague—the loan of 





3,000,000/. sterling has been taken up, ample supplies of food 
have been collected, and the confederacy is ready for an offen. 
sive move. Nor are they so entirely without maritime Te. 
sources as the absence of a fleet meee A seem to imply. The 
South possesses many merchant ships which can be employed 
as privateers, while the prospect of rich spoil will tempt man 

a we Northern captain to accept letters of marque from 
the confederacy. The South has no trade which cannot be 
carried in British bottoms, and considers itself free, there. 
fore, from any chance of reprisals short of a blockade, which 
again, the hunger of Europe for cotton will be able to pre. 
vent. To prophesy on their precise action is as vain as to 
predict the course of an eruption, but unless their whole 
course has been intended as one long menace, unless the 

are prepared to acknowledge defeat and re-enter the Union 
with their one great weapon thrown away, the speech of the 
President will be received as a declaration of civil war. The 
one chance of peace is the interruption war would cause to 
their cherished hope of conquests in the South. If any doubt 
remained of their ultimate designs on Central America, it 
would be removed by a perusal of the agreement which is 
to replace the provisional constitution. In that document 
the Southern leaders, while offering to admit free States, 
under guarantees, will declare that slavery shall be a per. 
manent institution in all territories south of Arizona. 





THE CHARLESWORTH CASE. 


7". House of Commons must try again, for its fiftieth 

bribery law has broken down as completely as the forty- 
nine which preceded it. Indeed, it would almost seem as if 
the practice were beyond the reach of legislation, and, like 
some vices, were only intensified by attempts at repression. 
Of the half-dozen schemes to secure purity of election, which 
the House in its periodic fits of virtue has accepted, not one 
has effected even a momentary reform. The old remedy, 
the loss of the seat, merely added to the excitement of 
the game by increasing the magnitude of the stake. The 
laws against payments for conveyance, treating, proces- 
sions, and the general tone of gloomy carnival peculiar to 
English electioneering, have succeeded certainly in making 
elections dull, but have in no degree lessened the aggregate 
of corruption. The electors simply pocket the share in the 
plunder which the publicans would otherwise have received. 
The rule directing the publication of expenses disgusts 
tradesmen who were accustomed in the good old days to see 
their little bills passed with a sort of ex officio audit, but is 
studied by corruptible electors without dread, and evaded 
without much disturbance of their complacent ease. They 
are paid by the candidate’s “‘friends” instead of the candi- 
date’s “agents,” and find the money just as acceptable from 
the one hand as the other. And now it would seem even 
the final expedient, the law which makes the offer of a bribe 
a penal offence, will be as readily evaded or defied. 

Mr. Dodgson Charlesworth, in 1859, resolved to contest 
Wakefield against Mr. Leatham. Mr. Barff Charlesworth, 
as the candidate’s brother and partner, was, of course, affec- 
tionately interested in his success, and, as the readiest mode 
of lending him assistance, betook himself to Wakefield, and 
there opened a credit for 5007. with the local bank. This 
money, or most of it, he paid away during the election, 
through the agency chiefly of a person named Fernandes, 
a corn-factor of the town. This gentleman appears to 
have gone about his work with less skill than liberality, for 
numbers of respectable tradesmen—tailors, innkeepers, or 
the like—who received gratifications ranging from 30/. to501., 
voted at last upon the other side. The reek of corruption 
was too strong for the acclimatized nostrils of the House of 
Commons, and a special commission, armed with extraordi- 
nary powers, investigated the affair. One of the results of 
the commission was a resolve to prosecute the principal 
agents in corruption, and three of the criminals have already 
been tried at York. No effort was spared to ensure a con- 
viction. The Solicitor-General conducted the case with that 
virtuous acerbity so pre-eminently his forte. Mr. Justice 
Hill showed a decided intention to carry out the law, and 
the trial was conducted on the circuit where evidence was 
most easily procured, but it was all without avail. In the 
first case, against Mr. Barff Charlesworth, the prosecution 
rested on the evidence of Mr. Fernandes, and Mr. Fer- 
nandes declined to give any evidence at all. He had scruples 
about criminating himself. The Judge threatened, explained, 
and remonstrated, but Mr. Fernandes had made up his 
mind, and heard the Judge inflict a sentence of six months 
imprisonment and a fine of 500/. with stoical equanimity. 
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The plaint was accordingly discharged, _and Mr. Barff Italian statesmen have displayed, it is political audacity. 
Charlesworth, principal manager in the W akefield election | “ Piedmont,” says M. de Montalembert, “ dares all, France 
on the Tory side, is, for the present, free of accusation. He | permits all, and Europe endures all,” and the first senterice 
may, indeed, be tried again, but Crown prosecutions are not | of the apophthegm receives every day new confirmation. The 
attempted every day, and the succeeding cases gave no en- conflict with the Bourbons had seareely ended, their fortress 
couragement to a renewal of the plaint. The grand assault of Messina had not been taken, when the Italian Parliament 
having failed, the Crown lawyers attacked some of the inferior offered to V ictor Emmanuel a title which announces that the 
agents, but with no better result. : W itnesses, for example, divisic ns of a thousand years have ended in the unity of the 
swore that a Mr, € rowther had offered bribes in some half- peninsula. Parliaments are not expected to be diplomatic, 
i dozen cases, but the jury could not agree upon a verdict, but the motion was introduced by Count Cavour, and in a 
and were discharged without one. In the third case, a} few days Victor Emmanuel! will accept the honour proffered, 
Mr. Jubb was accused of offering bribes to one Joseph}and declare himself officially King of Italy. The courage 
Leighton, but the witnesses’ testimony was 80 damaged by of the act must be estimated by the difficulties to be sur- 
contradictory statements and palpable exaggeration, that mounted before it becomes valid. Englishmen always make 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, which was re- | light of diplomatic obstacles, and Italy may survive the 
ceived in court with loud cheers. All the defendants,}sullenness of Russia, the hesitation of Germany, and even 
therefore, have as yet escaped, and the bias of the juries|the active resistance of the Austrian Kaiser. She will be 
js so obvious as to reduce their risk for the future to] acknowledged at once by Great Britain, and France, reluc- 
almost a nominal amount. We scarcely see how lawyers | tant or pleased, must ultimately recognize the assumption, 
gecustomed to jury whims could have anticipated a different | and acknowledge in so doing that the Confederacy of Villa- 
result, ‘The feeling of the community does not support} franca is a “rejected hypothesis.” But the decree may 
the law, and, as usual in England, under those circum-| produce dangers beyond those implied in diplomatie coldness 
stances, the law is nullified by “popular” interpretation. | or rebukes. It involves the assertion that Victor Emmanuel 
Nobody really thinks Mr. Charlesworth a criminal for buying | is master not only of the territories garrisoned by his troops, 
a vote to help his brother's election. The most red-hot| but of Rome and Venetia: of Rome governed by a Pope and 
wrist, While utterly disapproving bribery as a political prac-|oceupied by Frenchmen; of Venetia still bound to the 
tice, would dine with the briber without a qualm, and regard | Austrian empire by the treaties of 1815, and the stronger 
his trial pretty much as a radical regards a trial for a Crown | law of facts. It binds the dynasty as well as the King to 
libel, as something very disagreeable, but by no means fatal} a persistent struggle for their own dominions, to a contest 
tothe character. Till that feeling is modified, or juries are | in which compromise or submission are equally impossible. 
invented uninfluenced by popular opinion, penal laws against | It is, in fact, a declaration of war against both Austria and 
bribery must always remain inoperative. the Papacy, a war which may be suspended from weariness, 
Is bribery, then, to go on for ever? Certainly not, if the | or intermitted from prudence, but which can never cease till 
House of Commons is in earnest for its suppression. There | the Italian kingdom is destroyed, or extended from Istria to 
is a belief abroad that it is not, that many statesmen, them-| the Mediterranean. The undertaking is a tremendous one, 
selves of unsullied character, hold an esoteric doctrine as to | but in this, as in most other cases, Audacity will be found, 
the occasional usefulness of a practice which, vicious as it} we believe, the strongest pledge of safety. The hostility of 
may be, keeps power in the hands of the class which alone} Austria cannot be more envenomed than it is already. The 
cam afford to pay. If this view were general, purity of | camarilla who abuse the weakness of the Pope, lack only the 
election would be a hopeless ery; but the House is not yet | power to give Victor Emmanuel to the flames, and with a spite 
so far steeped in political cynicism. While there is still but | curious in its virulence and its ecclesiasticism, have already 
a feeble sense of the criminal character of bribery, there is a| placarded him as Barabbas on the columns of St. Peter's. 
growing belief that it is politically indefensible, that it | The hesitating Powers will distrust a King “ by the grace of 
lowers the position of the LLouse of Commons. Add to this| God,” even though he should add “ by permission of the 
the tendency of all men to affect purism on the subjeet, and | people,” far less than a Dictator, and in his own dominions 
the annoyance felt by Members at the plunder to which the | the title is of itself a sort of power. While it increases the 
practice subjects themselves, and we have a sufficient body of | reverence of the mass, still strongly monarchical, it abolishes 
opinion to leave hope that repressive action will not be aban- | that feeling of unworthy submission to Piedmont still rife in 
doned. The means of suppression, if Parliament is deter-| the South of Italy. The King will be obeyed where the 
mined, cannot be far to seek. Suppose, for example, that | Dictator would be only criticized, and the silent influence of 
every Member convicted of bribery were disqualified from | habit is added to the guarantees which already bind the Ita- 
the service of the Crown, how often would the risk be|lians to the throne. 
encountered? The whole crew of office-hunters would be} ‘The first act of the King proves that he appreciates his 
disabled from bribery at once. There are scores of men in| new position. The old Ministry, composed exclusively of 
the House who do not want office, but not one who would] Northern Italians, is dissolved to make room for another 
not feel legal disqualification the most painful of disabilities. | selected from the nation at large. The time has not yet 
They would scarcely throw away the possibility of realizing | arrived when birthplace in Italy is as unimportant as in 
their day dreams, those Alnaschar visions of power in which | England, where the county of a politician is only remem- 
probably the majority of Members in secret occasionally | bered by his biographer, and Neapolitans will be admitted 
indulge. The punishment, moreover, would be preciscly of | into the new Cabinet. It is understood, also, that this change 
the kind juries are not unwilling to inflict. Many a man | will be followed by others intended to link the Two Sicilies 
who thinks imprisonment a hard penalty for an offence at| finally into the administration. The Council of Lieutenaney, 
which he feels no horror, would allow that dismissal from | for example, is to be abolished, and replaced by a body of 
office is a fair retribution for an act injurious to the political | dignified clerks, for whose acts the Ministry of State will be 
welfare of the country. It would be possible, if exclu-| responsible, not to Naples but to the Parliament of Italy. 
sion for life were deemed too severe a penalty, to limit the} This change will admit of the introduction of strong mea- 
ponent to a term of years, and the infliction would still | sures, which are still sadly required in the interior. With a 
regarded by Members with the most hearty dread. It is | Government beyond the reach of the mob, a strong garrison 
by action of this kind, within the limits of politics, and not | in Naples itself, and passable roads into the mountains, the 
by adding new crimes to the statute-book, that political | Neapolitan territory must soon sink, or rise,into its legitimate 
misdemeanants can be most surely reached. Sumptuary | position as a rich and powerful but tranquil Italian province. 
laws—and the nonsensical decrees about election expenses lt is to this end that the first efforts of Italian liberals ought 
are only sumptuary laws with a narrow application—always | to be directed. As long as any one province considers its 
break down in the face of popular contempt. Penal Jaws, | interests at variance with those of any other, as long as the 
on the other hand, are baflled by the inveterate prejudice | South and the North remain in different stages of civiliza- 
which in all ages has induced mankind to distinguish, between | tion, so long will the Italians remain rather members of a 
personal and political crimes, in favour of the last. The federal union than a united people. 
political offence must be expiated by a political sentence, or| ‘The process of union will be greatly accelerated by the 
the lax morality of politicians will exonerate the criminal. | acquisition of Rome as the secular metropolis. That city 
. ‘ a = may not be the best military position in the kingdom, though 
5 _ — + dipinialiiteaas the masters of the world once held a different opinion. It 
THE PROGRESS OF ITALIAN UNITY, may be as wretchedly unhealthy as Englishmen a though 


the Roman populace is the burliest as well as the bravest in 
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Were supposed to be delicient, it was statesmanlike | Italy. ‘The associations of the place may be detrimental to 
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diplomatists, the Roman citizens the foremost patriots of all 
the Italian clans. But the history of three thousand years is 
too powerful for either doctors or engineers, and the only 
city to which all cities yield pre-eminence is the only one fit to 
be hailed as their metropolis. That event, we believe, only 
seems distant from the obscurity of the medium through 
which it is perceived. The debates in the French Chambers, 
which seem so hostile to Italian unity, really tend to its ac- 
complishment. Legitimists, Orleanists, and the parti prétre 
denounce Italian ingratitude and the menaces addressed to 
Rome. But Legitimists, Orleanists, and the faction with 
whom they are momentarily allied, are not the classes who 
commence the work of revolution, and the really formidable 
party, the old Republicans, have thrown in their votes de- 
cisively against the Pope. Prince Napoleon, who suggested 
the extinction of the temporal power, and hoped for a free 
Church, recovered his waning popularity among liberals in 
that single speech. M. Jules Favre, the accepted repre- 
sentative of the Mountain, hails the unity of Italy as a 
triumph of principle, and the Presse, the only journal which 
expresses liberal opinions without being on the liberal side, 
tells Frenchmen that Rome and the Papacy, so far from 
being inseparable, have for ages maintained an attitude of 
chronic hostility. The Emperor alone is a match for the old 
parties so strongly represented in the debates. Supported 
by the Republicans, he can proceed as if his adversaries had 
no existence, and end at last the feud which the Popes, 
astute as they are deemed, have waged for fifty years with 
the family of Napoleon. 





THE RECENT POLITICS OF RUSSIA. 

T is one of the drawbacks of the telegraph that it con- 
denses history into epigrams. The blank facts, stated 
without the details which qualify all action, acquire of ne- 
cessity a fictitious force. A bulletin, however cautiously 
worded, must always be more startling than the events it 
records, and caution is not the conspicuous virtue of re- 
porters for the telegraph. They do not misrepresent facts, 
but they have a professional and very annoying tendency 
towards what the Americans call ‘“ sensation paragraphs.” 
The evil has been unusually marked in the reports of recent 
action of the Russian Government. The English public, for 
example, judging chiefly by telegraphic bulletins and short 
accounts based on similar despatches, believed that the 
Polish movement had been unexpectedly successful. The 
Czar was congratulated by the entire Press, from the Times 
downwards, on the wise liberality he was supposed to have 
displayed. A complete change was believed to have passed 
over Russian counsels, and Poland, though not free, was to 
be “conciliated.”” Subsequent and more accurate accounts 
modify these impressions on some essential points. The 
despatches misrepresented nothing, the facts stated all oc- 
curred, but they occurred under circumstances not reported 
in telegrams, and which gravely affect their meaning. Thus 
it is quite true that the obnoxious chief of police in Warsaw 
was replaced by an old officer demanded by the Poles. But 
it is also true that he remained in the department, invested 
with allreal authority. It is sufficiently accurate to say that 
Prince Gortschakoff himself transmitted the petition to St. 
Petersburg, but the bare statement implies that he approved 
its tenor, whereas he repeatedly refused to receive it at all, 
and only yielded to an order from the Czar. The Poles may 
be said to have the promise of a Council of Notables, but 
the “ promise ” was merely the expression of the Emperor’s 
wish for such a council, reported by Prince Gortschakoff to 
Count Andrew Zamoyski in a private interview. Thestate- 
ment has since been officially repeated, but we have yet 
to learn whether the suggestions received are to be more 
than an apology for delay. The same kind of pledge has 
been given as to municipalities, but Prince Gortschakoff 
nevertheless threatens those who petition for them with the 
rigour of military law. The liberal education is to be granted 
some time or other, but of any distinct pledge to that effect 
no trace is visible. The general conclusion of the public 
seems almost as premature as the list of reforms; the Poles 
have accepted the concessions, but as Count Zamoyski said, 
“they accept without being satisfied.” The artisans indeed, 
to judge from a naif petition they have presented to the 
Municipal Council of Warsaw, will be content only with the 
old constitution, guaranteed by a national army, the very 
last thing they are likely peaceably to obtain, and are filled 
with vague ideas of the requests made in their favour after 
the campaign in the Crimea. The facts reported are still 
wretchedly incomplete, but enough remains to show that 
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Alexander II, however well disposed to reforms octroyéd b 
the throne, is by no means prepared to concede immediate 
liberty to Poland. Indeed, but for the favourable impression 
created by his character, the drift of his acts would suggest 
rather an attempt to tide over an immediate difficulty than 
any settled policy whatever. Stated in brief, they look 
liberal, but when filtered through officials and accompanied 
by details, they reveal the old spirit, tempered only by the 
difficulties of the hour, and a personal aversion to extreme 
oppression. To talk asthe French press is doing of the 
freedom of Poland, is something very like a wilful exaggera. 
tion, and one which, if as accurate as it is unsound, would 
presage complications of a most dangerous order. That the 
Russian Government will resign its direct and absolute con. 
trol over its point @appui against Western Europe, is to the 
last degree improbable. It has spent millions to make Poland 
a frontier arsenal, and, however amiable the Czar may be 
neither he nor his people are prepared to renounce the 
dreams of a century and a half. If they even endanger them 
it must be under foreign influence, and the only bribe to 
which the Russian Court is accessible is the prospect of 
tolerated aggression to the South. That is not a prospect 
which even the resurrection of Poland would tempt England 
to regard with indifference or complacency. 


clear, those of the emancipation are at Jeast as inaccurately 
obscure. The abstract of the decree of the 3rd of March, 
perhaps the most important paper issued in this generation, 
is almost unintelligible. M. Herzen, who ought to know 
more of the subject than any man out of St. Petersburg, 
we perceive illuminates his house as for a great victory 
gained by his country, and the Kolokol assures the world 
the enfranchisement is liberal beyond anticipation. But the 
bulletin, if accurate, shows that the Czar at the eleventh hour 
receded from his original programme. The serfs are to be 
freed, it is true, en masse, but after two years more of 
slavery. They are enabled by law to purchase their dwellings, 
and, with the consent of the landlords, their land also, pro- 
visions which, if correctly stated, would destroy half the 
value of the gift, and possibly produce an insurrection, 
Indeed, the very bulletin which contains these terms contains 
a paragraph which refutes them, for it says the law will cede 
them ground, thus overriding the will of the proprietors. 
The fact, we imagine, is that the peasant receives his house, 
and the long-discussed five acres at a fixed price, and is left 
to make his bargain for the rest. Ifhe can pay the price he 
is free, if not, he must work it out within two years. Of per- 
sonal serfdom, a point perhaps more important than any other, 
because it affects not the wealth but the character of the 
people, nothing whatever is transmitted. For anything the 
despatches tell us, “dependence on the Jandlords for two 
years’ may mean slavery to the landlords for two years, 
which is, we suspect, the precise opposite of the meaning really 
implied. The misquotation of a price current will be readily 
forgiven by all whom the blunder does not mulet, but it is 
tiresome that an act without a precedent in its effects on the 
human race should be yee Nh to Europe in a summary so 
concise as to lose one-half of the features in which its in- 
terest consists. 





SECRET DIPLOMACY IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


HE Ministry, at the opening of the session, declined to 
produce a programme, and is now paying the penalty 

of the omission. The House of Commons, ennuyéd with an 
unaccustomed idleness, has taken to a discussion on first 
principles. Committees, which unsettle every department 
of the State, are asked for, granted, and rescinded, appa- 
rently for the mere pleasure of the debate. Mr. Turnbull 
has a night to himself, and a foreign question, admitting of 
eloquence but not of action, is a sort of godsend. Members 
bring up strings of questions about India, and sit down 
quite contented with an answer which tells them exactly 
what they knew before, that the subject is very important, 
and under consideration. Just now there is a run upon 
secret diplomacy, as a topic upon which conversation may be 
endless, while unpleasant results are almost out of the 
question. Twice already the Foreign Secretary has been 
asked for despatches from Italy not known to exist, and not 
producible if they do, but sought for simply because it 18 
fancied Government would rather not give them to the 
world. The oddest exhibition of the kind was, however, oD 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dunlop moved for a committee to ex- 
amine the Affghan Blue-books, and the discrepancies between 








the despatches published in 1839 and the despatches in 1859. 


If, however, the accounts from Warsaw were inaccurately + 
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ouse entered with gusto into the affair, and for one 


e H a or nape ie 
te night turned itself into an Association of Political 
Antiquaries. The newspapers of the Northern States are 
- il of the South with 


¢ now assailing the Attorney-Gener: 
«g list of the thefts he committed at college when a boy,” 
and Mr. Dunlop's motion is dictated by precisely the same 
spirit. Lord Palmerston is to be declared unworthy of con- 
fidence because twenty years ago he suppressed portions of 
despatches written from ¢ abul by Sir Alexander Burnes. 

The merits of the question lie in a nutshell, Sir A. 
Burnes, who for some incomprehensible reason is reearded 
in England as a gr at diplomatist, considered that Dost 
Mahommed was: friendly to the British alliance, and filled 
his despatches with proofs of that chieftain’s fidelity . The 
British Government, who were really fighting Russia, and 
not an insignificant mountain chief, and who saw that Sir A. 
Burnes was blind to the real danger that menaced India, 
suppressed those paragraphs, and also all reflect ions on the 
wlicy of the Governor-General. They, however, did not pub- 
jish them as if they had been entire, but frankly headed each 
paper with the word ‘ 


jus 


‘extract.”’? The reason for the suppres- 

sions was, there is little doubt, a morbid desire to conceal the 
fact that the object oftheir policy was to turn A ffghanistan into 
agreat outpost against Russian progress. But the speeches 
of the mover and his supporters went far beyond the moral 
question, and attacked, in fact, the entire system of secret 
diplomacy. Mr. Dunlop actually proposed that all papers in 
the Foreign Office bearing on the war should be published, 
asin America. Mr. Bright declared that to deduct from a 
despatch was to commit a forgery; while Mr. Horsman 
afirmed that secrecy was inconsistent with constitutional 
Government, a constitutional Government, be it remarked, 
which makes the betrayal of secrets a distinct offence, which 
refuses reporters a legal status in Parliament, and is carried 
on by a Cabinet whose first necessity is perfect secrecy of 
discussion. It was secret diplomacy, and not the misrepre- 
sentation of Sir A. Burnes which was the evil really de- 
nounced. 

We are not about to repeat arguments employed only last 
week; to our minds, the single fact that if publication is 
compulsory business must be carried on by private letters 
offers a suflicient argument against the publicity of negotia- 
tis. Mr. Horsman, indeed, proposed that British Envoys 
should be prohibited from writing private letters to British 
Ministers, but the suggestion is practically meaningless. No 
rule could be framed which could prevent an Envoy writing to 
a Minister’s connexion, or confidential friend, or butler, and 
any attempt of the kind would only add the evils of indirect- 
ness to those of secrecy. But the debate afforded a strong il- 
lustration of the idea, hitherto accepted by all statesmen, that 
secret diplomacy, instead of a tolerated evil, is a direct ad- 
vantage to the country which employs it. In the beginning 
of this very Affghan affair the Emperor Nicholas despatched 
an agent, Vicovich, to Affghanistan. Sir A. Burnes reported 
the fact, distinctly and truly alleging that Vicovich was ac- 
eredited by the Emperor. Had that despatch been published 
the Emperor must, for his personal reputation, have stood 
by his nominee, and war would have been inevitable. The 
Emperor’s name being suppressed, his personal authority 
remained unimpaired, and Vicovich was recalled, under cir- 
cumstances discreditable enough to Russia, but which averted 
the calamity the opponents of secret diplomacy so eagerly 
deprecate. Open diplomacy in this, as in so many other 
instances, would have rendered concession impossible except 
to force, and the suppression of papers is frequently as wise 
as the concealment of suppression would be unfair. 

Lord Palmerston produced great irritation by some phrases 
deprecatory of Sir A. Burnes. From the day when it was 
discovered that Sir A. Burnes had opposed an unsuccessful 
war, it has been the fashion in England to extol his character 
and diplomacy, but on what ground it is difficult to per- 
ceive. The true history of these transactions will never be | 
known till the papers of the late Mr. Colvin see the light, 
and decorous editorship will, even then, probably suppress 
the most material points ; but some facts, at least, are patent 
to the admirers of the diplomatist. He was sent to Cabul 
to carry out not the policy he might choose to imagine wise, 
but that of the British Government. Instead of so doing, 
he entered into engagements which directly contravened that 
policy, resisted its execution in every possible way, and, 
finally, rendered it all but impossible, by publishing his own 
opinion. What did Sir Charles Trevelyan do more? It is 
easy to say he resisted on principle, the policy enjoined in- 
volving moral considerations. His clear duty, then, was to 


| troops. 


employ, but fallen back on his regular staff rank. He did 
not resign, but remained at Cabul an envoy, secretly resist- 
ing the policy he openly carried out. Is that the line of 
conduct the party which calls suppression forgery so en- 
thusiastically admires ? 


PROSPECTS OF THE MAORIE WAR. 
FPXUE little war in New Zealand grows with what it feeds 
on. The Maories, like the Scotch thistle, so terrible 
to the agricultural settler, are grubbed out or cut down in 
one spot, only to spring up in another. British authority 
in the province of Taranaki was at the beginning of the pre- 
sent year supreme only upon the ground occupied by British 
General Pratt was lord and master of a little area 
round New Plymouth, as far as the Waitara Valley on one 
side, and the lower spurs of Mount Egmont’s snowy cone on 
the other. ‘To the south and north-west, from the Ngati- 
ruanui country to the head waters of the Waikato river and 
the shores of Lake Taupo, the fern and the bush, the ridges 
and ravines, were alive with the stalwart dark-skinned foes 
of the settlers. William King and his immediate followers 
held their ground in his stronghold at Mataitawa. The 
Ngatiruanui and the Taranaki tribes were in full communi- 
sation with him, and desirous of aiding him. The Waikatos 
had come down in considerable force from the north-west, 
and held the upper part of the Waitara valley. Still farther 
north, the Maorie villages were alive with excitement up to 
the very suburbs of Auckland, by no means indifferent to a 
combat in which Waikato chiefs had fallen, debating whe- 
ther they should strike into the fray, and only held back 
apparently by the hope that they could “ localize the war” 
—a phrase that reminds us of recent diplomatic strategy in 
Europe—and fight it out with the whites on the plains of 
Taranaki. This, though by no means a pleasing, is not 
an exaggerated picture of the state of the war in January, 
1861. Bands of Maories, half suspected of being recruited 
from the ranks of “ friendly natives,” hovered round New 
Plymouth, committed murders on the highway “ within a 
stone’s throw of our outposts,” drove off cattle and pigs, and 
fired homesteads which had escaped destruction at the outset 
of the war. Yet our private letters prove that the good 
folks of New Plymouth were cheerful, and in tolerably good 
spirits; that the mob was rather vicious—Mr. Fox, the 
champion of the Maorie and clerical party, narrowly escaping 
a ducking at their hands—while the New Zealander tells us 
how Mr. Macfarlane’s Venison won the Maiden Plate, 
and Mr. Farmavr’s Sheet Anchor carried off the Volunteer 
Cavalry Cup, on the course at Ellerslie. There was more 
confidence in the general and his oflicers, and some comfort 
was derived from the arrival of the 14th Foot, although it is 
not a particularly brilliant specimen of a British infantry 
regiment. On the whole, we discern greater cheerfulness, 
although the prospect of a “ long spell” of war seemed to be 
lengthening out before the settlers. 

There can be little doubt of the ultimate result, yet, to our 
minds, the aspect of affairs was threatening. Want of ade- 
quate strength to hold a chain of posts and keep a force in the 
field, fierce winds bringing with them alternately heavy rains 
and clouds of blinding dust, a warfare most harassing to the 
troops and disheartening to the settlers, the sagacity of the 
foe and the perils of the bush, had kept General Pratt 
almost inactive for nearly two months. Practically, there 
were no serious operations from the combat at Mahoetahi in 
November until the troops were marched to the Waitara 
at the close of 1860. ‘The lull in the war gave the Waikato 
force, driven from Mahoetahi, time to receive reinforcements, 
and oceupy and strengthen a new post on the left bank of 
the Waitara at Matarikoriko. Here they had a very for- 
midable position. Their pah.was built on a tableland, 
covered in front by a deep ravine, enclosing in its depths a 
swamp and a dense forest. The outer edge of this natural 
ditch was garnished with a line of rifle pits covering a front 
of six hundred yards, and screened by acres of tall fern. 
General Pratt brought up nine hundred men to assail this 
position. lis mode of warfare is peculiar and new. 
Against the native pah he set up apah or “redoubt,” as 
he calls it, of his own, and instead of “rushing” the rifle 
pits and pah and their rear, he used his redoubt as a bat- 
tery, and from it shelled the ranks of the enemy at a 
range of from one hundred to nine hundred yards. The 
rifle also came into play to resist the fire of Maorie skir- 
mishers in front, flank, and rear. Whatever we may think 
of the mode of fighting adopted by General Pratt, it has 








resign, a process the easier because he would not have lost 


proved efficacious. The fire of cannons and rifles for one day 
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and one night—that is, from Saturday morning till the dawm| palaces not in her Majesty’s occupation at all. Surely 43,000), . 





of Sunday—when a sort of truce of God seems to have been 
tacitly agreed upon—won the game. News which reached 
the general on the march that the enemy had fled, proved to 


be true, for a storming party rushing at the rifle pits and | 


the pah found both abandoned, on Monday, the last day of 
December. But the enemy had not gone far; he had only 
fallen back to Huirangi, two miles further up the Waitara, 
and there he recommenced the work of sinking pits and 
strengthening his stockade. Twelve days passed away before 
the mail left, and no movement had been made upon Hui- 
rangi. The wind blew, the dust came with it ; the enemy 
was visible enough, sometimes within cannon-shot, but had 
the troops advanced the stiff nor’-easter which brought the 
dust on its wings would have hurled it in the faces of our men. 
So they fortified the posts they had won—this is a war of 
pahs. General Pratt, in his despatch from the Waitara 
camp, says he intends to keep the natives in the bush; 
but we read in the newspapers of Maorie columns being 
visible in all directions, from parties of fifty in search of 
plunder, to bodies of six hundred on the march. At this 
distance we cannot pretend to be judges of strategy, especially 
ina country like New Zealand, but there does seem a little 
danger that General Pratt was scattering his force too much 
by holding a number of posts. As long as the Waikato tribes 
send reinforcements southward, nothing can be done but fight 
them in positions of their own selection. They can move to 
and fro almost at pleasure. ‘They can live in places where 
our soldiers starve. If General Pratt has by this time taken 
the pah at Huirangi, and so far cleared the Waitara valley, 
to keep the enemy out of it he must leave some of his men 
in it, and so of other posts along the river. The savage takes 
to the bush, and reappears at another place. 1t had become 
a question at head-quarters, we believe, whether the true 
policy would not be to carry the war into the Waikato 
country, whence came the reinforcements of warriors. But 
to do that, a larger force than we have in New Zealand 
would seem to be required, and we should have to provide 
for Auckland as wellas Taranaki. The one strong argument 
in favour of such a course is that the Waikato chiefs, the 
King and the King-maker, profess to dread it, for they hold 
out the hand of friendship to the white men in their country, 
and openly express a wish that the war may be confined to 
Taranaki. Thus it will be seen that the area of the conflict 
enlarges, and it becomes a question whether the home 
Government should not send further reinforcements and 
settle the question of superiority between the Maorie and the 
European at once and for ever. Nothing can be gained by 
half-measures in a battle of races. The home Govern- 
ment should take a broad and wholesome view of the quarrel, 
and show the Maories at once that, as they have raised the 
question, the Europeans must be masters. This policy 
would in the end be more humane, for if it be not done now, 
the settlers will have to prove the proposition bit by bit, at 
great cost of blood and treasure. The worst thing that 
could happen would be the temporary triumph of the clerical 
party, for that would ensure, at no distant day, a reaction of 
severity towards the natives, and something like an interne- 
cine war. But one can hardly hope for a wise decision from 
a Ministry which endorsed the despatch of Sir George Lewis 
last summer, and we cannot look forward with any confidence 


to such a waging and termination of the fray as shall make | 


it the last Maorie war. 


CURIOSITIES OF PUBLIC WORKS EXPENDITURE. 
RITICS of Civil Service expenditure are apt to complain not so 
much of specific acts of extravagance as of a general tendency 
to reckless outlay. The reins, they say, are too loosely held, and 
every one permitted to bring in a bill makes a fortune. If those 
criticisms were ever justified, they are by the accounts of the Board 
of Works just presented to Parliament. The department is sup- 
posed, since Lord Llanover’s reforms, to be one of the best organized 
in England, but its ideas of economy seem to be still but partially 
developed. The department expended last year 619,336/., or very 
nearly the expected deficit of 1860-61, on some hundreds of different 
works, varying in magnitude from the new bridge at Westminster to 
St. George’s Hall, Isle of Man. One half of the items it is, of 


course, impossible to submit to any but a professional test, but others | 
are patent to anybody with a head anda slate, and through all there | 


We find, for 


example, 14,4167. set down as expended on palaces in her Majesty’s 


runs a very suspicious tendency to extravagance. 


occupation ; 4921/7. on palaces partly in occupation ; and 15,515/. on 
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rather a large sum for an ordinary bill of repairs, even though ¢h 
extend over a dozen palaces. It is, at all events, nearly double th 
sum expended on all the publie buildings and offices in the kingdom, 
'which 1s set down at only 25,978/. The charge for lighting thes 
| buildings runs up to 90741, while the cost of coals is rather - 
or 87064, not at all the proportion ordinary housekeepers believe leoj. 
timate. Then there are the parks, all, but two, in London or its 
suburbs, which cost no less than 85,7072. The parks are SO valuable 
to London, that almost any amount would pass without cavil; but we 
suspect any of the great English landlords would raise his eyebrows 
at such a bill, though it does include 13,282U. for the Kew Botanieg 
Garden. The New Houses of Parliament are, of course, expected 
to cost as much as possible, but 2613/. for hair-cloth mats seems to 
overleap even that wide limit, and for buildings supposed to he 
already furnished, 11,5607. seems to be a liberal additional item, The 
account of these trifles is oddly drawn, too. Thus the nation paid 
5580/. “for warming, ventilating, and lighting the building,” apg 
40317. more for “ gas, oil-lamps, &c., and 1725/. for coal.” If the 
gas, oil, and coal neither warm nor light the building, what are they 
for? 

The account of the expenditure on embassy buildings is not much 
more explicable, being among other things wholly at variance with 
the Index. The expenses on “ British embassies abroad,” we are 
told, will be found at page 8, and there we find a tolerably 
economical account. Only 588/. have been spent on the embassy. 
house in Paris; 17832. on the edifices in Constantinople ; and 11937, 
upon those in Madrid. But there is another little item of $553%. at 
age 17, not referred to in the Index, for repairs of embassy. 
1ouse at Paris, which cost thus not 500/. but 90002. during the year, 
So, though the embassy at Constantinople draws but slightly on the 
department, the consulate in the same capital expended 61514, on 
works and fittings. Then there is a little account which suggests 
the money value of decision of character, viz. 56407. “paid to the 
Architect and Surveyor for professional services rendered by him in 
connexion with undertakings contemplated but not carried out.” 
Day-dreaming is obviously an expensive amusement at the Board of 
Works. We have noticed only a few of the items comprehensible by 
understandings not specially trained, but the total of the sums 
recorded of which private paymasters would probably save the half, 
is 185,000/., or just three times the sum which Lord Clarence Paget 
declared it impossible to grant for the improvement of the Navy. 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
GREAT change, not yet appreciated in England, is impending 
over the Government of India. 
| long enjoyed by the local Civil Service is about to be infringed. Sir 
| Charles Wood, last session, promised a bill to répeal the Act which 
| prescribes that all offices of importance shall vest in members of this 





The monopoly of power so 
poly J 


body, and which is interpreted in India as ensuring to them all 
offices worth more than 800 rupees a month. The measure was 
submitted to the Government of India, who reported, it is said, 
in favour of a compromise, the admission of nine persons a year 
from India itself into the Civil Service, and the withdrawal of the 
judiciary from their hands. ‘These recommendations may or may not 
be adopted, but the repeal of the restrictive clauses this session 
would seem to be inevitable. 

It is high time. The corporate character of the Indian Ad. 
ministration, invaluable while the empire was in process of de- 
velopment, has become a useless or mischievous restriction. Origi- 
jnally intended to tempt English ability into a dangerous though 
highly-rewarded career, it now operates to exclude more talent than 





The empire of the middle classes, as it was called, 
steadily refuses to the middle classes the career opened to them by 
fifty colonies. No lawyer, however learned, can mount an Indian 
bench outside the Presidency towns. No doctor, however skilled, 
can hope for official recognition, or contend with the official surgeon, 


who, however ignorant, has still his position to fall back on, No states- 


it retains. 


man, however able, can be appointed to any administrative office 
higher than that of a Deputy-Collector. No merchant or settler, 
however successful, has the slightest voice in the executive, the 
smallest power direct or indirect over the legislation which 
vitally influences his prosperity. They are admitted indeed into 
an inferior grade called the Uncovenanted Service, and do in it 
| eflicient work, but promotion is refused, and the better class of pro- 
i fessional men shrink back from a service which involves a kind of 
social degradation. 

This exclusion, naturally enough, has been bitterly though hitherto 
uselessly resented, and is the main if not the only cause of the con- 
| flict between the settlers and the administration. The old India 
| House, by the persistent misrepresentation of half a century, has cou 
i trived to make England believe that the settlers are an exceedingly 
small and turbulent body of would-be slaveholders, useful perhaps 
lat the centres of commerce, but politically only injurious. 50 





‘late as 1860, an official Blue-hook gave their numbers at 343; and 
lthe statement passed without a question. In reality they forma 
, body of about 30,000 persons, who have done more for ludia even 


than its Government. ‘These useless iuterlopers have raised the 
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trade which in 1813 was only two millions, to forty times that 
"4 and are gradually developing cultivations which in 
oo will increase it to more than a hundred and _ fifty 
pa The men who introduced the printing-press, the Bible, 
a “education, who compelled the abolition of suttee, and are 
and securing instruction for the mass, were all missionaries—inter- 
ot of the very worst description. It was the interlopers who 
Mvished steam communication, who substituted coaches for the 
®snquin, and who are now commencing the system of railways de- 
met by the greatest of interlopers, Lord Dalhousie. With these 
gehievements to look back on, with all the trade of the country in 
their hands, with vast estates, and an untiring industry, the settlers 
gre shut out absolutely from administrative power. Mr. Venables 
might save a district, but even the Governor-General could not in 
that same district give him a magistrate’s appointment. When, in 
1858, bankruptcy seemed imminent, Government took counsel of 
the Oriental Bank, but the manager who taught them the first ele- 
ments of finance was ineligible for the smallest appointment in the 
Exchequer. It is scarcely to be wondered at that the settlers regard 
the destruction of the monopoly as the first of aay ae necessities, 
the ove without which all efforts at reform must be hopeless. e. 
It is a common assertion in this country that the Indian Civil 
Service has produced men of rare administrative power. The argu- 
ment, even if it were true, would prove nothing. The English 
Peerage, with a monopoly of office, would doubtless produce men of 
very remarkable ability. Aristocracies always do, for they are com- 
lied by their position to raise men to high posts while still young. 
Phe numbers of the two aristocracies are almost exactly equal, but even 
the India House will scarcely contend that the balance of celebrities 
is against the Peers. As a matter of fact, however, the Civil Service 
has not displayed great administrative capacity. Organizing power 
may be conceded, though the true organizers have been the Go- 
yernors-General, but in many departments of administration they 
have signally broken down. The Service, for example, has never 
roduced even a tolerable financier, and has been reduced to import 
achief direct from the Treasury to avert the effects of its own mis- 
management. It has had the supreme control of justice, yet the 
Courts are admitted even by civilians to be the worst existing in the 
world, It has had the supreme direction of the Police, but the only 
lice force in India which is not a nuisance to the inhabitants, 
that of Seinde, was established and perfected by a soldier. It has 
enjoyed the exclusive control of legislation, yet Indian law is a con- 
geries of regulations, orders, and interpretations to which the much 
maligned English common law is simplicity itself. Great men have, 
indeed, illustrated the body, as they would have done any body in- 
vested with the sole administrative control of a vast continent, and 
backed by an irresistible military force. That they have of late years 
been singularly pure from all taint of corruption, their adversaries 
cheerfully acknowledge, but the purity has been purchased by 
salaries which render the due increase of the civil staff nearly an 
impossibility. One man, for example, is the sole magistrate in Dinage- 
pore, a district half as large again as Yorkshire, and inhabited by a 
population greater than that of Denmark. Nor is this an extreme in- 
stance. Less than five hundred persons hold every civil office above 
aDeputy Magistracy, from Secretary of State to Collector of Cus- 
toms, in Bengal and the North-West, countries containing twice the 
pulation of France, and three times and a half that of Great 
Nain There is a civilian at the head of the Exchequer, and a 
civilian to manufacture salt, a civilian Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, and a civilian to purchase paper, sealing-wax, and red-tape 
for the different bureaus. This is no exaggeration. ‘There really is 
such an officer paid 18002. a year, for work which in England would 
be entrusted to any decent clerk. ? 
It is not only, however, by excluding outside ability, that the in- 
fluence of the Civil Service is injuriously felt. They have become, 
not from any fault of their own, the depositaries of a traditional 
poliey from which they find it impossible to get free. The first 
atticle of that policy is hostility to the settlement of Europeans. 
Each individual, particularly in England, denies the existence of any 
such feeling, just asthe Whig Houses would deny any jealousy of 
plebeian statesmen of Cabinet rank. But the same men, as a body, 
act on the conviction that the settlers are dangerous alike to natives 
and themselves. The few privileges they ask are persistently refused. 
A Mussulman whose property is in danger can claim a judgment 
under Mahommedan law. An Englishman whose life is im danger 
tan only appeal to English law, because the Governors-General have 
vetoed the Civilians Act abolishing the privilege. The right 
of retaining arms, of trial by jury in civil cases, of entering 
neW provinces when once annexed to the Crown, have all been 
tither taken away or invaded at the discretion of the exe- 
cutive. The one great civil request of the settlers—liberty to 
purchase wild land—is steadily refused. This land pays no revenue, 
and Lord Stanley two years since sent out a peremptory order to 
Commence the system of selling the fee staat Civilians, how- 
ever, in India as in Russia, never obey an order they dislike, and, 
‘eordingly, the tea companies are still humbly entreating permission 
toenrich a province. They can rent the land, but if they do they 
expose themselves to its loss whenever a lazy messenger chooses to 
delay payment of the quit-rent over sunset on quarter.day. Capital 
cannot be sunk on such a risk, and so we read that with Government 
Securities at a discount, money is a drug in Calcutta. ‘There are four 
things needed to enrich India : roads, punishment for perjury, swift 
courts, and the right to buy land in fee simple ; and the Civil Ser- 
vice corporation, which in a century of power has not secured the 
two first, is now actively resisting the remainder. 
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Tue lessee of the Royal Italian Opera Covent Garden has issued his 
annual prospectus of the season. The theatre will open on Tuesday, 
the 2nd of April, with the Prophete, in which Tamberlik and Csillag, 
the hero and heroine of that opera last season, will reappear. The 
names of Grisi and Mario, for the first time since the establishment 
of the Royal Italian Opera, are not in the list of the company. They 
have gone over to the rival house, from which they were the leaders 
of the secession which proved so ruinous to Mr. Lumley fourteen 
years ago. The list, however, contains many of the favourites of 
former years ; Mesdames Penco, Didiée, Csillag, Corbari, and Miolan- 
Carvalho ; Messieurs Tamberlik, Neri-Baraldi, Ronconi, Tagliafico, 
Zelger, Faure, Graziani, and Formes. We expected to find the names 
of the sisters Marchisio, the soprano and contralto who have made 
so great a sensation in Paris during last season, it having been re- 
peatedly affirmed that they were engaged by Mr. Gye; and we 
regret to find that this is not the case. Only one new name is men- 
tioned—Ziberini, a tenor of some repute in Italy. Only one new 
opera, too, is promised, J/ Ballo in Maschera, the latest production 
of Verdi, who, it is said, has abandoned his art for the sake of poli- 
ties, being an ardent liberal, and a deputy to the new parliament of 
United Italy. From all this we have little prospect of novelty. But 
the company is sufficiently strong, and the réperteire of the theatre 
sufficiently ample, to furnish the means of a satisfactory and suc- 
cessful season. 

It is ramoured—and the rumour is gaining strength—that Jenny 
Lind is about to reappear before the public in a series of Concerts, 
4 » given by Mr. Gye in the “ Floral Hall” of Covent Garden 

eatre. 





The second Philharmonic Concert of the season took place on 
Monday evening. ‘The Queen and the Prince Consort had signified 
their intention to honour it with their presence, but were prevented 
by the domestic calamity which has fallen upon Her Majesty and her 
family. There was, notwithstanding this disappointment, a most 
brilliant and successful performance. The orchestral pieces—Beet- 
hoven’s symphony in D, Weber’s overture to Huryanthe, Mendels- 
sohun’s symphony in A (known as “the Seottish symphony”), and 
Rossini’s overture to Guillaume Tell—were performed in a manner 
which confirmed the opinion, formed at the previous concert, that 
the Philharmonic orchestra is now the finest ever heard in England. 
The singers were Madame Sherrington and Mr. Santley, whose per- 
formance was such as might be expected from such accomplished 
artists. 

The long-expected Tannhauser of Richard Wagner has at last 
been produced at the Grand Opera; but the accounts of its per- 
formance, given by the principal Parisian journals, do not enable us 
to form a distinct idea either of the merits of the work or the mea- 
sure of its success. We learn that the house was crowded to the 
doors; that the Emperor and the Empress were present, with the 
élite of the world of fashion, art, and ake and that the opera 
was got up with all imaginable splendour, and admirably performed. 
So far all accounts are agreed; but some say that the applause was 
so great as to amount to a success; while, according to others, it 
was so partial and feeble as to be equivalent to a failure. This 
question can be solved only by a few repetitions of the performance. 
As to the merits of the opera, the balance of opinions 1s on the un- 
favourable side. The poem—for Wagner writes the poetry as well 
as the music of his operas—is described as a piece of wild German 
mysticism without an intelligible plot or interesting incidents ; while 
the music, written in accordance with those fantastic theories which 
the composer has propounded in his various literary works, is desti- 
tute of melody, colin, symmetry of form, and m Bes every other 
element hitherto deemed essential to musical beauty. On the other 
hand, it is admitted that Wagner is gifted with imagination and 
inventive power, is master of the resources of his art, especially in 
the production of instrumental effects, and has produced - several 
mee and beautiful passages which received the unanimous suffrages 
of the audience ; but in such passages, it is added, he has disregarded 
his own theories, and written like the masters who have gone before 
him. In short, for any decision as yet come to by the Parisian 
public and the Parisian press, the merits of Zannhauser and its 
author remain as much a guestio verala as ever. 


Rossini’s comic opera, L’ Italiana in Algeri, has been revived at the 
Théatre Italien for the début of Signor Montanari, a young tenor of 
whom the Parisian critics speak very highly. This delightful opera 
buffa, with his performance and that of Alboni, has made a great 
sensation in Paris. Our readers may remember that it was produced 
at Covent Garden when Alboni first appeared in England. Why has 
it been so long neglected since ? : y 

Auber is at present engaged in composing the music for La 
Fiancée du Roi de Garbes, a posthumous opera of Scribe. 

The Children of the Landes, an opera by Rubinstein, the famous 
pianist who lately made so great a sensation in London, has been 
produced at Vienna with success.—It is announced that a posthu- 
mous opera by Franz Schubert is about to appear at the same place ; 
an event anticipated with great interest, for Schubert’s reputation, 
hitherto founded only on his beautiful songs, is rising as the extent 
of his powers is becoming better known to the world. 





The Parisians are coming to the knowledge of Mendelssohn as 
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slowly as they formerly came to the knowledge of Beethoven. A 
few : de ago, at a concert of the “Socicté des Jeunes Artistes,” the 
overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, which has been familiar 
in our concert-rooms these thirty years, was produced as a remark-| 
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host, who is doubtful as to what would be his best play and 
eager, already triumphant look of the soldier, are as good as ae 
Every face has its due share of just and appropriate EXpressig k 
door in the background allows the imagination to wander out of 








able novelty, and received (to do the audience justice) with due en- 
thusiasm. 





Some idea of the ig meer! enjoyed by Dinorah, Meyerbeer’s last 
chef d’ceuvre, may be 


Fine Arts. 
FRENCH EXHIBITION. 








Tue French Exhibition is always a great treat. Second in interest 
only to that of the Royal Academy, it is deservedly popular with the | position that nothing but a violent ‘contortion of the body 
public and the artists. To the latter, moreover, it is full of instruc | 
tion. The French painters are profoundly versed in all the techni- 
calities of the art, leaving, in this respect, little to be desired. We 
fall short of them in drawing and composition, in both of which they 


excel toa marvellous extent. In the subtler qualities of colour, we 


surpass the French, though they are generally truer than we in tone. 
Our subjects are more varied, and display greater reading and re 
search, nor do we indulge in those morbid and repulsive themes 
which our neighbours so frequently love to depict on canvases of 
enormous size. On the other hand, they seize the salient features of 


their — with greater readiness, and express them with greater 
ease and felicity than our painters are in the habit of doing. Some 
of your readers may ey think that I am giving a somewhat 
disparaging estimate of the artists of our own country, but I think 
they may verify my remarks in a great measure by looking round the 
present collection—a collection which, with but one or two excep- 
tions, does not contain any work of the greatest French masters. 
The wonder is not that we have not done more, but that we have 
done so much. Art is regarded by the two nations from such widely 
different points of view. In France it is reasonably supposed that a 
profession requiring great skill of hand and eye, and a reasonable 
amount of intelligence, should have at least as long a time devoted 
to its acquirement as is given to learning the mystery of shoe-making. 
In England a much shorter period is considered requisite. A French 
student grinds for seven or even ten years at drawing, painting, and 
perspective. The Englishman, after an academic course of a few 
months, considers himself competent to paint pictures. Both 
systems have their merits and demerits: the former while it yields 
learned and skilful workmanship, tends to crush originality; the 
latter fosters independent thought and feeling, though its immediate 
results, in the shape of crudely digested pictures, are painfully con- 
spicuous at our exhibitions. This is the eighth annual exhibition at 
the French Gallery. It is in every respect much better than that of 
last year, and is, perhaps, more dongiite in its general excellence 
than any of its predecessors. There are very few pictures not de- 
serving of careful inspection. 

Of the four works contributed by M. Gerome, the most important 
is “Diogenes at Athens.” The cynical philosopher sits in a large 
earthen wine-tub, adjusting his lantern, preparatory to setting forth 
on his search for an honest man. He is surrounded by a group 
of half-fed dogs, one of whom bears unmistakable evidence of 
mange. Beyond is an Athenian street. M. Gerome sternly rejects 
all attempt at colour, and relies for his effect solely on his strong 
feeling for individuality and purity of form. The present figure is 
remarkably well drawn, though it has an error in proportion rather 
startling in an artist of M. Gerome’s proficiency. The head is too 
small for so massive and sinewy a frame. “Collecting Alms” and a 
“Donkey Driver at Cairo,” by the same painter, should be closely 


studied, not only for the contrast they present of two different types | 


of the human race, but also for the masterly manner in which the 
character of each figure is portrayed in the features. M. Meissonier, 
marvellous as ever in all the finesse of pose and action, has only one 
picture. It is on a larger scale than usual. “In Confidence” shows 
two men sitting over their wine. ‘The younger is reading a letter 
and we closer attention to some particular passage by pressing 
his hand on the arm of his companion. ‘The attitude of the reader is 
anxious and restless—that of the listener careless and composed ; 
he leans easily back in his chair, resting his chin on his thumb, the 
fingers partially concealing the face. ‘The truth of this attitude will 
be recognizable by all. It is so simple and natural that one wonders 
it has never been painted before. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
every fold of drapery, each wrinkle in a shoe, is dwelt upon with most 
loving care. ‘The drawing, with the exception of a age hand, is 
perfect throughout. The colour is more than usually coppery, but 


most perfect of M. Meissonier’s later works. 
of M. Meissonier, has acquired a considerable share of the excel- 
lences of his teacher: if less delicately true, he yet has great com- 
mand of expression both of face and limb—his attitudes are well 
chosen, easy and characteristic—he draws with precision, and colours 
pleasantly, if not well. By far the best of his three subjects 
is the one entitled “ Soldiers playing at Cards.” A group of soldiers, 
in the costume of the time of Louis Quinze, is engaged in watching 
a game played between a comrade and the landlord of the cabaret in 
a room of which the scene takes place. The puzzled face of the 


ormed from the fact that this opera has been | 
represented in no less than sixty-six towns, of which forty-one are in | 
Germany, eighteen in France, and the remainder in various parts of 


| door nature. 
| His 
| 


bere: . 
| whiteness of the foreground cow. 
|in his atmospheric effects. 


| 


even with this drawback I am inclined to rank this as one of the | 
M. Ruiperez, a pupil | 
] 


picture, and reveals a secondary group. Brilliant and foreible ; 
effect of this and of M. Ruiperez’s other picture, « The Pan 
Player.” Here, however, a very pleasing arrangement of pln 
marred by two hideous women. M. Ruiperez should imitate 
preceptor more closely by refraining from painting the fair 
“The Housekeeper” has good painting of pots and pans, but th 
housekeeper herself is the reverse of good-looking. M. Plassay 
more flimsy and meretricious every year. “The Toilet,” y 
hangs in juxtaposition to the strongly painted Card Players ug, 
tioned above, suffers greatly by comparison. It has a Washed.og 
look, or seems to have a sheet of tissue paper stretched over its ww 
face. Delicacy of tint is carried to excess, and truth to nate, 
utterly disregarded. Finger tips were never so pointed as M, P 
| draws them, and ladies do not place their looking-glasses in Such 4 
: : — , would 
enable them to view their features. The works of M. Chavet ap 
jalmost microscopic. They are scarcely so large as the palm of the 
hand, but are painted with much refinement and delicacy. Jy sub 
jject they might be more interesting. A gentleman dressed in blag 
coat and knee-breeches, and engaged in smoking, is not a thrill 
object of contemplation, however admirable it may be as a featg 
dexterous manipulation. 
The French exhibition would not be complete without M. Prix. 
He is liberal this year, and sends four pictures. In one he departs 
from his usual style both in size and subject. “The Asylum fy 
Old People at Ecouen” presents a group of aged paupers huddled 
| around the china stove, and sitting by the window of a large bay. 
walled room. A Sister of Mercy enters at one side with refreshmey 
but her coming causes neither look nor gesture from the listless an 
almost helpless objects of her care. This is the subject; litth 
enough it seems in mere words, but it is full of sad, earnest 
meaning. So powerfully conveyed is the impression of the dog 
air and deathdlike stillness with which all who have visited , 
similar scene must be familiar, that at the first glance the pie. 
ture almost repels. But this first impression is speedily dis. 
vated. Truth so grand and real, enhanced as it is by art of yey 
bic quality, must appeal to every beholder. This realization ¢ 
sick, imbecile, and shiftless old age will cling to the memory wha 
hundreds of other works depending for their charm on romantic sub. 
ject or beauty of feature will be forgotten. MM. Frere’s other subjects 
are an “ Infant School at Dieppe,” a perfect contrast to the forme 
picture, aud two domestic scenes—“ Feeding the Baby,” in whieh 
the action of the little nurse is note-worthy, and the “ Young Mother,” 
which is quite golden in colour. M. Duverger paints similar ine 
dents to those of M. Frére. Like him he is a great stickler fe 
truth, but in the quality of humour I think he excels the latter artis, 
As an instance of this take “The Naughty Boy”’—an old cobble 
lecturing a young rebel, who lolls sulkily against the knee of bis 
elder sister. The expressions of the faces are very happy, aul 
abound in touches of humour of a quiet, unobtrusive kind, M 
Duverger is equally good ata pathetic subject. In the “ Fisherman's 
| Cottage during a Storm,” we see the wife in prayer for the sit 
ireturn of son and husband ; an old woman lights a candle to th 
| Virgin, while the children look out seaward, and the grandfather, 
| 








with anxious face, rocks to and fro, his hands clasped upon his knees. 
| Deeply touching is this little poem, for such it really is. A com 
;panion picture shows the interior of the cottage in fair weather. 
“The Kind Sister” is scarcely appropriate in its title. I do not se 
why the mere fact of a little girl cutting her brother’s nails shoul 
entitle her to that appellation. Mr. Knaus has done much better 
things than “The Comic Story.” The relator is a half-silly old maa; 
‘his auditors are not pleasing specimens of humanity: one of then 
looks a knave, the other a drunkard. A laughing, sturdy boy isthe 
‘one redeeming touch. The execution is facile but flippant, and the 








| picture leaves anything but a pleasant impression on the mind. 
Malle. Rosa Bonheur reigns supreme in the animal kingdom. The 
|** Shetland Ponies” standing together on a common, in a gemullt 
| Scotch mist, are very truthfully painted. The wet dank grass 
| capitally imitated. Her “Scotch Cattle” is more agreeable in color, 
| but the blue sky is opaque and heavy. “The Three Brothers’ # 
donkeys, who wait with commendable patience for the load of under 
wood which is being collected by their master. M. Troyon comtt 
| butes a large canvas, entitled, “ The Dairy Farm,” full of cleverness, 
| but suggesting the studio rather than the fresh appearance of out 
It is difficult to breathe in M. Troyon’s landscape, 
atmosphere is clogged with paint, his clouds are motionless, 
obligingly subdue their brilliancy lest it should detract from the 
M. Lambinet is more trustworthy 
His four pictures are characterize 
great love and reverent study of nature. All are good, “ 
watering near Ecouen” being perhaps the best. Other pictures 
deserving of special observation are the sea pieces of M. Guudia, § 
large landscape by M. Achenbach, M. Hébert’s “ Young Girl , 
Alvito,” “The Wood Gatherers,” by M. Decamps, and M. Tenkates 
“ Recruiting Party.” 
= Dry Porst. | 
The Hanging Committee at the Royal Academy will consist 
ear of Messrs. Creswick, Redgrave, and Hook. 
The Exhibition of the Society of British Artists opens on Monday 
next. D.B. 
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™ LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

if the sx what, considering the nature of the undertaking, we must 
1S the nounce to be a not unreasonable delay, Lady Trevelyan has at 


rita Prcth fulfilled her task of giving to the public so much of the fifth 
yolume of Lord Macaulay’s History of England as could be recovered 
from the mass of papers which he left behind him at his death. That 
rtion of the MS. which had undergone revision, and had been 
Prought into the form which its author intended it finally to assume, 
comprises two complete chapters, and the best part of a third, which 
us on without a break from December 3, 1697, immediately 

after the conclusion of the Treaty of Ryswick, to the prorogation of 
iament on April 11, 1700, immediately after the termination of 
one of the most memorable struggles between the Lords and Com- 
mons that is recorded in per yp eer J history. After the latter 
iod, there is an interval of about sixteen months, of which the 
nt volume contains no record; and then we have a few addi- 
tional pages, giving an account of the death of James IL., and of the 
storm of indignation which was aroused in England by Louis XIV.’s 
inconsiderate compliance with the wishes of Madame de Maintenon 
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sub. that he should acknowledge the son of the exiled monarch as the 
lac lawful successor to the English throne. In the midst of this de- 
ling scription the revised portion of the MS. comes to an abrupt close. 
6 Lord Macaulay’s posthumous volume, therefore, carries on his 
: history to a point rather more than two years in advance of that 
ee, reached at the close of the last volume yublished during his lifetime. 
rs This brief period, though not signalized by any such stirring events 
fr gs had marked the earlier years of the reign of William III., was 
es one of no small moment as regards the internal history of England. 
» The King was now about to experience the necessary reaction from 
ul, the popularity, always rather political than personal, which he had 
ad hitherto enjoyed. The ee which met on the day following 
te the rejoicings which celebrated the Treaty of Ryswick, showed itself 
= inclined to offer a jealous resistance, rather than to yield a ready ac- 
= miescence, to his wiskes. Their first measure was to reduce the 
re uilitary establishment, which William was very anxious to maintain 
» ona war footing, to what it had been in the year 1680; and the 
a highest sum which they could be induced to grant for the mainte- 
y nance of the army was barely sufficient to keep up a force of 10,000 
af 


men, Lord Macaulay, whose sympathies are, of course, entirely on 
the king’s side throughout the whole of the struggle with his re- 
calcitrant Commons, states the arguments by which the Court party 
vainly endeavoured to overcome the prevailing jealousy of a perma- 
nent military force, with all the cogency of which they are suscep- 
tible. Not even Lord Macaulay himself, however, could have pre- 
vailed over the then temper of the House of Commons. ‘The 
Country party next directed their attention to the large grants of 
Crown lands which had been bestowed by William principally upon 
his own countrymen ; and leave was asked to bring in a bill vacating 
all such grants which had been made since the Revolution. The 
ministers cleverly eluded this attack by proposing to extend the 
measure to all the grants made by James I1. and Charles II.; an ex- 
tension which could not possibly be objected to, but which would 
have been so exceedingly inconvenient to many members of the 
opposition, that they thought it better to let their own bill fall quietly 

ugh. Although William had no special reason to be grateful to 
this parliament for the manner in which it had dealt with him, never- 
theless, on its dissolution in July, 1698, he took leave of it in very 
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; complimentary terms ; observing in his speech from the throne that 
the services which it had rendered to the country would “ give it a 


lasting reputation, and be a subject of emulation to parliaments which 
shall come after.” Judging by the event, we might almost be in- 

: duced to believe that these words were spoken ironically. In its 
| steady and determined opposition to the royal wishes, the new par- 
lament, which met on December 6, left its predecessor far behind. 
Lord Macaulay points out that the meeting of this parliament was a 
very important epoch in the history of the English Constitution. 
experiment of confiding the government of the country to a 
small body of statesmen who, on all important questions, agreed with 
each other, and with the majority of the representatives of the people, 
had been forced upon Willian, by the capricious conduct of the 
House of Commons during the years immediately following the Re- 
volution ; and from 1695 to 1698 it was found, on the whole, to work 
reasonably well. But the result of the general election in the latter 
| Wh had been to leave the ministers in a very considerable minority. 
| en such a state of things occurs, as it not unfrequently does, at 
present day, the only consequence is that the ministry resigns, 

and the opposition succeeds to office. In the infancy of ministerial 
an, however, so simple a method of solving the difficulty 
hot yet been thought of. The ministers saw no necessary con- 
uetion between the tenure of office and the support of a majority 

of the House, and persisted in endeavouring to carry on the go- 
Vernment in the face of an overwhelmimg opposition. The evils 
necessarily resulting from this state of discord, which lasted till 1705, 
ae dwelt upon by Lord Macaulay with extraordinary ability and 
es The first act of the new parliament was to reduce the army 

“om ten to seven thousand men, all of whom were to be natural-born 
lish subjects. The King, whose convictions on this point had 
dergone no alteration, was exceedingly offended by the passing of 

‘ measure ; but he was even more deeply wounded by its final 
clause, the > effect of which was to compel him to part with the regi- 
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ment of Blue Dutch Foot Guards, to which he was, naturally, most 
warmly attached. So bitterly did he resent what he regarded as at 
once an act of suicidal folly and a personal insult to himself, that he 
actually came to the resolution of retiring from the government of 
England ; and though he was induced by the solicitations of Lord Chan- 
cellor Somers, aided by his own cooler reflections, to abandon that 
determination, he could not resist the temptation of making one more 
fruitless effort to obtain permission to retain his favourite regiment, 
as a personal favour to himself. The Commons then returned to the 
charge on the subject of the royal grants of Crown lands ; and, on 
sending up the Land-tax bill to the Lords, appended to it a clause 
empowering seven commissioners to inquire ito the disposition of 
the property forfeited in Ireland during the late troubles. The Lords 
did not withhold their assent, though they protested against the for- 
cible manner in which it had been wrung from them, and the bill 
was passed; the King observing, in one of his private letters, “ this 
commission will give us plenty of trouble this winter.” William 
then prorogued the parliament on May 4, 1699, in a speech which 
contained no word either of thanks or praise, and concluded with 
the wish “that no mischief might happen in the mean time.” The 
Houses met again on November 18. The Commons opened the 
session with a fruitless attempt to deprive Somers of the Chancellor- 
ship, and Burnet of the office of preceptor to the Duke of Glou- 
cester; and then turned their attention to the report of the com- 
mission on Irish forfeitures. This report, which was signed by four 
out of the seven commissioners, censured the manner in which Wil- 
liam had disposed of the forfeited lands, and recommended not only 
the resumption of all his grants, but also a considerable extension of 
the original confiscations. A special clause was appended to it, calli 
attention to a grant which had been made by William to Elizabeth 
Villiers, his old mistress; an act of liberality for which Lord Ma- 
caulay, with more zeal than discretion, ventures to offer a faint de- 
fence. The Commons immediately introduced and passed a bill 
adopting the recommendations of the commissioners on every point ; 
and, knowing that if it were sent up alone the Lords would refuse 
to pass it, they had recourse to their old expedient of tacking it on 
to a money-bill. On this occasion, however, the Lords made x om, 
and returned the bill to the Commons after having introduced sever 
amendments into the appended clauses. The Commons steadily 
refused to yield, and sent back the bill to the Lords, who persisted in 
adhering to their amendments. The intense excitement which pre- 
vailed during the next three or four days is described by Lord 
Macaulay in a passage which will almost bear comparison with his 
celebrated account of the trial of the Seven Bishops. The majority 
in the Lords was said to be mainly composed of prelates, illegitimate 
sons of Charles IL., and needy and greedy courtiers ; and the ery in 
all places of public resort was that the nation would be ruined b 
the three B’s—Bishops, Bastards, and Beggars. At length the Lorde 
gave way, and the bill was passed; and, on the very next day, 
April 11, 1700, the parliament was prorogued by the royal command, 

In the foregoing sketch, we have confined ourselves exclusively 
to the struggle between the King and the House of Commons, 
Although this is unquestionably the main feature of the period whose 
history is contained in the present volume, there are, of course, many 
other events, the narration of which gives full scope to Lord Ma- 
caulay’s unrivalled powers. The account of the Treaty of Partition 
arranged between England and France for the purpose of settling the 
impending question of the succession to the throne of Spain, affords 
him an opportunity of introducing a brilliant description of the con- 
dition of the Spanish empire and court, and of the state of the 
wretched monarch whose death was looked forward to wiih such 
anxious expectation by the whole of Europe. The wy rait of 
Charles IT. of Spain is admirably executed, and we wish that we had 
space to transfer it to our columns; but we must content ourselves 
with that of his minister, Cardinal Portocarrero, whom Louis XIV. 
had succeeded in gaining over to his interests. 

“ Portocarrero was one of a race of men of whom we, happily for us, have 
seen very little, but whose influence has been the curse of Roman Catholic 
countries. He was, like Sixtus the Fourth and Alexander the Sixth, a politician 
made out of an impious priest. Such politicians are generally worse than the 
worst of the laity, more merciless than any ruffian that can be found in camps, 
more dishonest than any pettifogger who haunts the tribunals. The sanctity of 
their profession has an unsanctifying influence on them. The lessons of the 
nursery, the habits of boyhood and of early youth, leave in the minds of the great 
majority of avowed infidels some traces of religion, which, in seasons of mourning 
and of sickness, become plainly discernible. But it is scarcely possible that any 
such trace should remain in the mind of the hypocrite who, during many years, 
is constantly going through what he considers as the mummery of preaching, 
saying mass, baptizing, shriving. When an ecclesiastic of this sort mixes in the 
contests of men of the world, he is indeed much to be dreaded as an enemy, but 
still more to be dreaded as an ally. From the pulpit where he daily employs his 
eloquence to embellish what he regards as fables, con the altar whence he daily 
looks down with secret scorn on the prostrate dupes who believe that he can 
turn a drop of wine into blood, from the confessional where he daily studies with 
cold and scientific attention the morbid anatomy of guilty consciences, he brings 
to courts some talents which may move the envy of the more cunning and un- 
scrupulous of lay courtiers, a rare skill in reading characters and in managin 
tempers, a rare art of dissimulation, a rare dexterity in insinuating what it is 
not safe to affirm or to ee in explicit terms. There are two feelings which 
often prevent @ unprincipled layman from becoming utterly depraved and de- 
spicable—domestic feeling, and chivalrous feeling. His heart may be softened 
by the endearments of a family. His pride may revolt from the thought of 
doing what does not become a gentleman. But neither with the domestic feeling 
nor with the chivalrous feeling has the wicked priest any sympathy. His gown 
excludes him from the closest and most tender of human relations, and at the 
same time dispenses him from the observation of the fashionable code of honour.” 

Many historians agree in regarding the Partition Treaty as one of 
the most impudent encroachments that tyranny and injustice ever 
planned ; ad it has not unfrequently been compared to that by 
which the partition of Poland was finally arranged. Lord Macaulay, 
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however, boldly undertakes its defence. The Spanish monarchy was, 
he says, merely an ill-governed empire, entirely destitute of any com- 
mon national character whatever. Its partition, therefore, resembled 
that which “is effected by setting loose a drove of slaves who had 
been fastened together with collars and handcuffs, and whose union 
has produced only pain, inconvenience, and mutual disgust.” That 
of Poland, on the other hand, “ was such a partition as is effected by 
hacking a living body limb from limb.” He argues at some length 
that the consent of England to the arrangement involved no breach 
of faith with the House of Austria; and then proceeds to assert the 
general policy and necessity of that consent in the following cogent 
and forcible terms : 

“If the whole Spanish monarchy should to the House of Bourbon, it 
was highly probable that in a few years England would cease to be great and 
free, and that Holland would be a mere province of France. Such a danger 
England and Holland might lawfully have averted by war; and it would be 
absurd to say that a danger which may be lawfully averted by war cannot law- 
fully be averted by peaceable means. If nations are so deeply interested in a 
question that they would be justified in resorting to arms for the purpose of 
settling it, they must surely be sufficiently interested in it to be justified in 
resorting to amicable arrangements for the purpose of settling it. Yet, strange 
to say, a multitude of writers who have warmly praised the English and Dutch 
Governments for waging a long and bloody war in order to prevent the question 
of the Spanish succession from being settled in a mauner prejudicial to them, 
have severely blamed those Governments for trying to attain the same end with- 
out the shedding’ of a drop of blood, without the addition of a crown to the taxa- 
tion of any country in Christendom, and without a moment’s interruption of the 
trade of the world by land or by sea.” 

Among the other events described by Lord Macaulay in the volume 
now before us, are the destruction of Whitehall by fire, caused by 
the carelessness of a laundress: “the patriotic journalists and 
pamphileteers of that time did not fail,” he observes, “to note that 
she was a Dutchwoman;” the embassy of the Duke of Portland to 
Paris ; and the visit of Peter the Great to England. The latter 
event, especially, is admirably narrated. Lord Macaulay dwells upon 
the striking contrast between the rude simplicity of the Czar’s ap- 
pearance and habits, and the mixture of filth and splendour which 
ordinarily characterised the suite of the Russian ambassador, who 
used to “come to the state-balls, dropping pearls and vermin.” But 
perhaps the most interesting episode in the whole volume is the ac- 
count of Paterson’s ill-fated expedition to the Isthmus of Darien. 
Lord Macaulay gives a very minute history of this enterprise, going 
back some years in order to trace its origin and progress in full de- 
tail. The view which he takes of it is entirely unfavourable. He 
regards it as an utterly indefensible and irrational scheme, proposed 
by a man who was honest, indeed, but absolutely devoid of judgment ; 
and he entirely repudiates the idea that any wrong was done to Scot- 
land by the refusal of England to support an undertaking which could 
not fail to involve her in a war with Spain. The whole account of 
the affair is, in a literary point of view, equal to anything that has 
ever proceeded from Lord Macaulay’s pen. As a sample of its style 
we will quote the statement of the considerations which induced the 
Scotch pepe ordinarily so cautious, to throw themselves with such 
warmth and eagerness into Paterson’s design : 

* Scotland was, indeed, not blessed with a mild climate or a fertile soil. But 
the richest spots that had ever existed on the face of the earth had been spots 
quite as little favoured by nature. It was on a bare rock, surrounded by deep 
sea, that the streets of Tyre were piled up to a dizzy height. Oa that sterile 
crag were woven the robes of Persian satraps and Sicilian tyrants: there were 
fashioned silver bowls and chargers for the banquets of kings: and there Pome- 
ranian amber was set in Lydian gold to adorn the necks of queens. In the 
warehouses were collected the fine linen of Egypt and the odorous gums of 
Arabia ; the ivory of India, and the tin of Britain. In the port lay fleets of 
great ships which had weathered the storms of the Euxine and the Atlantic. 
Powerful and wealthy colonies in distant parts of the world looked up with 
filial reverence to the little island; and despots, who trampled on the laws and 
outraged the feelings of all the nations between the Hydaspes and the gean, 
condescended to court the — of that busy hive. At a later period, on a 
dreary bank formed by the soil which the Alpine streams swept down to the 
Adriatic, rose the palaces of Venice, Within a space which would not have been 
thought large enough for one of the parks of a rude northern baron were col- 
lécted riches far exceeding those of a northern kingdom. In almost every one 
of the private dwellings which fringed the Great Canal were to be seen plate, 
mirrors, jewellery, tapestry, paintings, carving, such as might move the envy 
of the master of Holyrood. In the arsenal were munitions of war sufficient to 
maintain a contest against the whole vary of the Ottoman Empire. And, 
before the grandeur of Venice had declined, another commonwealth, still less 
favoured, if possible, by nature, had rapidly risen to a power and opulence 
which the whole civilized world contemplated with envy and admiration. Ona 
desolate marsh overhung by fogs and exhaling diseases, a marsh where there 
was neither wood nor stone, neither firm earth nor drinkable water, a marsh 
from which the ocean on one side and the Rhine on the other were with diffi- 
culty kept out by art, was to be found the most prosperous community in 
Europe. The wealth which was collected within five miles of the Stadthouse of 
Amsterdam would purchase the fee simple of Scotland. And why should this 
be? Was there any reason to believe that nature had bestowed on the ’ha- 
nician, on the Venetian, or on the Hollander, a larger measure of activity, of 





means difficult, by dwelling skilfully on its most unfavourable po; 
to obtain from anyone who was not previously familiar with the we 
of the case a full assent to the interpretation which the onl 
Somers strove to put upon the latter transaction; and yet ent 
few facts in history more firmly established than that the Chan = 
was entirely blameless throughout the whole affair. eel 

In addition to the revised portion of Lord Macaulay’s Mg the 
present volume contains a brief account of the death of William | 
which Lady Trevelyan has deciphered, with some difficult fi 
a rough sketch of the last two months of his reign, which she founj 
among her brother’s papers. This she has given precisely as it 
without any attempt to connect it with the preceding chapters 
fact, throughout the whole volume, she has carefully abstained § 
making even the smallest addition to, or alteration in, the ori _ 
manuscript. In this forbearance she has shown an entirely wise aj 
commendable discretion. We quite agree with her in preferri 
“ that the last thoughts of the great mind which has passed ayy 
from us should be preserved sacred from any touch but his ow,” 
That Lord Macaulay’s History should never be completed was, is 
deed, from the first, a necessary consequence of the magnitude of thy 
scale on which it was commenced. Bat not even from the finishej 
work could we obtain a clearer idea of the magnificence of its 
portions and the delicacy of its execution than is afforded us by thy 
fragment which we now possess. There will always be a variety 
opinions as to the intrinsic value of a history which is written with, 
strong political bias ; but no difference of sentiments on this poigg 
can affect the universal estimate of the transcendent literary merit ¢ 
Lord Macaulay’s greatest work. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 


SPLENDID architectural monuments like the cathedrals of England 
are attractive subjects for literary treatment, and they have yx. 
cordingly formed the theme of many works besides the local guide. 
books which incidentally treat of them. Many of the larger books 

ossess much merit, and some of the guide-books even are writte, 
y men well acquainted with history and architecture. - Nothing, 
however, has hitherto been produced of exactly the kind to meet the 
wants of such readers as desire at once a trustworthy authority, 
clear account, and really good illustrations—whether as directing 
them what to look for, or serving as an agreeable memento of 
their visit. The little work of Mr. Mackenzie Walcott will no doubt 
always command much popularity from its being, on the whol, 
accurate, and from its portability and cheapness; but it has no illus 
trations, and what is much worse, no plans, and it has a good deal of 
rather superfine writing. Large works like that of Winkles ar 
only fit for the drawing-room table, and, without disparagement to 
those handsome volumes, it may be said that our knowledge of Gothic 
architecture has received important additions since they were written. 
We have said that some good local guides exist, but, as compared with 
a work on the plan of that before us, they obviously labour under 
certain disadvantages. Each has its own method of treatment, its 
own views of architectural nomenclature, periods, and history, and 
they have all different standards of comparison and notions of appre. 
ciation. Local guides, too, however good they may be, are almost always 
certain to give too much. If their knowledge is meagre, they fill w 
the gaps with “eloquent” description, and as much dryasdust 
the chapter-house library will enable them to inflict, with a libenl 
garnish of epitaphs obsewrorum virorum. If it is complete, they tel 
a great deal which is only useful to the professed architect and ant- 
quary, and their loving and reverend care is somewhat overwhelmingto 
the simple traveller. 

With the experience which Mr. Murray has by this time gained 
the kind of handbook which suits the public, and the method they 
find most convenient, and with the large resources commanded by his 


| fellow-publisher, both in sound knowledge of the subject aut 


| 
' 
| 
| 


pictorial illustration, it would be wonderful if a really good s 

were not attainable. As faras we are able to judge, it has been # 
tained. Of special points there are many of which of course nowt 
but the thorough archeologist and professional architect can be judges 
but for the wants of the general public, to whom the labours of such 
men are to be made available, we are inclined to consider the preset 
publication both sufficient and valuable. The whole work will, ¥ 
are led to suppose, be comprised in not less than five or six volumes 
each containing a group of cathedrals belonging to a special district, 


| Southern, Eastern, Western, Northern,and Welsh. In the two volumes 


! 


ingenuity, of forethought, of self-command, than on the citizen of Edinburgh or | 
Glasgow? The truth was that, in all those qualities which conduce to success | 
in life, and especially in commercial life, the Scot had never been surpassed; | 


perhaps he had never been equalled, All that was necessary was that his 
energy should take a proper direction; and a proper direction Paterson under- 
took to give.” 

But while we do full justice to the splendid powers of description 
so lavishly displayed throughout the whole of this episode, we are 
far from giving an unqualified assent to the conclusions at which 
Lord Macaulay arrives. ‘To state the reasons for our dissent would 
require far more space than is at our disposal on the present occasion. 


But his is evidently an ex parte statement throughout. is sneers | 
at “‘the nest of buccaneers,” and “the squatters who had occupied | 


Darien,” are sufficient proofs of the aaimus with which he regards 
the whole enterprise. We recommend the reader to compare the 
account of the Darien expedition with that of the affair of Captain 
Kidd, which is given in the following chapter. It would be by no 





before us are described the Southern cathedrals —Winchester, Salis 
bury, Wells, Exeter, Chichester, Canterbury, and Rochester. _ 
cathedral is treated of in two parts. The first part contains a history 
of the building, arranged in numbered paragraphs, which im 
cases follow as nearly as possible the same order. First, we have § 
notice of the commencement of the structure, and a brief sketch of 
the periods at which any additions or considerable alterations wet 
made. ‘The general view is then described, and any remar 
peculiarities in the exterior are noticed. We are bidden to obserrt 
anything worth attention in the close, or any damage which may 
have been inflicted by Puritans or eighteenth century restorers. 
visitor is then taken into the cathedral, usually by the west door, 
conducted through its different portions, of nave and aisles, transep' 
chapter-house, cloisters, tower, and crypt, sections being also 
voted to stained glass, and to the more noteworthy of the sepuleh 
monuments. In these parts of the book we observe a judicious # 
stinence from anything like florid description—which, unless the 








- ——_—$_ 
* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Parts 1. and II. Murray; and J. 8 
Parker. 
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‘ber be gifted with powers of style like those of Mr. Raskin, sel- 
conveys any definite notion to the reader; while it is useless if 
ijas the object itself before him. The account of the details is re- 
jeved from much of the dryness inseparable from such treatment by 
being able to refer to the illustrations, which are among the best 
pod ‘mens of wood engraving we have ever seen. They are, in most 
= from fresh drawings, assisted by photographs, but are free 
ie crowded and confused aspect of the latter form of art. 

Poh general views and details of the architecture are copiously 

‘ven, and are of remarkable accuracy and beauty. To the account 

e each cathedral is prefixed a = with very copious references. 

The execution of these plans is clear enough, but it does not appear 

yhether they are all drawn to the same scale—a matter which in a 

Jjective work one would expect to find attended to. The plans of 

Winchester, Wells, Chichester, and Canterbury are stated to be on a 
scale of 100 feet to an inch; but in those of Salisbury, Fxeter, and 

Rochester there is nothing to guide us. In future volumes we hope 

that this point, as it can preseut no difficulty, will be borne in mind. 
it will be seen that the letter-press of the lirst part of each account 
touches on all the points on which the ordinary visitor expects infor- 
nation, and the topics are arranged in the form most convenient for 
being read as he walks round the building, w ithout having to retrace 
his steps to verify any of the descriptions. Thus, with the architee- 
tural description of the “ mar, yrdom transept ” at Canterbury is also 
iven a short but graphic a€count of the facts of the murder of 
Becket ; the historical circumstances which led to it being reserved 
te treatment. 

es ened part of each account we have a history of the see, 
vith short lives of the principal bishops, and a smaller type enables 
these to contain a great amount of matter. Some prelates, of course, 
ae werely named, others, like Becket, and Fisher, of Rochester, 
have several pages allotted to them. The lives are well compiled, so 
far as we have examined them, and contain numerous references to 
further authorities. Those who prefer history to architecture will 
find many interesting particulars in the bead-roll of ecclesiastical 
worthies, in which each see can boast many distinguished names. 
Winchester recals Bishop Stigand, who was, perhaps, the greatest 
pluralist on record, for he kept the see of Winchester after being 
wade Archbishop of Canterbury, and amassed immense wealth, which 
he hid under rocks, in forests, and in the beds of rivers. He kept a 
note of these caches in a scroll round his neck, which was found there 
after his death in prison at Winchesier, where he had refused to sur- 
render any of his treasures, and, it was said, died of voluntary star- 
vation. Henry of Blois is the most conspicuous figure in the Hamp- 
shire episcopate, for he waged war like the most powerful barons, 
helped to place his elder brother Stephen on the throne of England, 
rebuilt Wolvesey and Farnham Castles, and founded the hospital of 
St. Cross. William of Wykeham, and Cardinal Beaufort, and Bishop 
Gardiner, are names on which it is needless to dwell. Of modern 
Bishops of Winchester the most remarkable have been Lancelot 
Andrewes—who translated most of the latter historical books of the 
Bible, and was, perhaps, the only man who could make James I. be- 
haveas if he was in earnest—and Benjamin Hoadley, whose sermon on 
the text “My kingdom is not of this world,” gave rise to the once 
famous Bangorian controversy, and to the prorogation of Convoca- 
tion, for all matters of real business, from 1717 till a recent period. 
Quotations are not within our compass, nor would it serve any pur- 
posc to enumerate the remarkable names connected with the other 
sees; we only give the above as a specimen of the kind of informa- 
tion to be found in these volumes. 

In an architectural point of view the greatest novelty presented by 
the work is the very careful description of the transformations which 
each cathedral has undergone. Salisbury, with some exceptions not 
worth mentioning, is completely built in the Early English style; but 
many others exhibit specimens of all styles. Thus, Winchester has 
Norman in the erypt and transepts, Early English in the eastern aisles 
and some of the chapels, Decorated in the pews and arches of the presby- 
tery itself, and Perpendicular work in the nave; which, as the author 
shows from Professor Willis, was not so much rebuilt, as transformed, 
out of the earliest into the very latest style of Gothic. The pews were 
cased, and in some even the Norman ashlar work was carved out into 
the slender reed-like shafts of the Tudor period. Some of the old 
work which was covered by a chantry or a rood screen still remains 
tattest the alteration. What should we think of such remodelling 
ww? In Exeter Cathedral the two Norman towers were made into 
transepts by cutting out the inner wall and inserting massive arches 
in the Decorated style. We cannot but wish that the same architect 

been able to superintend the late “ restorations” at Chichester. 
Rochester begins, in its nave, with Norman work, but as it proceeded 
the influence of the builder of Canterbury had its effect, and most of 
theremainder is Early English ; while the finest thing in the cathedral, 
the doorway of the chapter-house (copied in colours at the Crystal 
Palace), is:of a late Decorated period. 
We have said enough to give a reader an idea of the matter and 
€ arrangement of these volumes. Their value consists in their 
being part of a general scheme, in the clearness of their method, and 
m the beauty of their illustrations. It will be observed that the 
compiler does not go into any refinements of architectural nomen- 
clature, but adheres to the old names of Rickman for the different 
Periods. These are generally understood, and perhaps that is 
tnough, but we confess we prefer the names of Edwardian, Tudor, 
r., because they convey the epoch perfectly well, while it is impos- 
le to devise any single name which can define the general cha- 
racter of the ornament, without misleading as much as it instructs. 


vantage to purchasers, and the grouping of the volumes might easily 

preserved by a double pagination. Many people who visit one 
cathedral only, and who would be deterred by the price of the whole 
volume, would gladly buy so good a guide as would be formed by 
detaching a single section. 





RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN BRITISH AMERICA.* 


We have here, in the not very attractive guise of a Parliamentary 
blue-book, a very valuable contribution to our more accurate know- 
ledge of the southern central portion of the vast territory known as 
British America. The information contained in the Report before us 
is of so interesting and important a nature that a brief summary of 
its leading points is, we think, likely to prove acceptable to many 
readers who may possibly be deterred from making themselves ac- 
quainted with it in its pn form. Such a summary we accordingly 
propose to give. ‘The best way, perhaps, to render it generally in- 
telligible will be to call attention in the first place to one of the prin- 
cipal results which have been attained by Mr. Hind’s expedition. The 
tide of emigration which, in consequence of the recent discovery of 
gold in British Columbia, is steadily setting in towards that colony, 
renders it a matter of considerable importance to establish a re Vv 
and practicable line of communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacilic seaboards of North America. The most obvious method of 
attaining this object—at least until the completion of the Great 
Pacific Railway—is to follow the valley of one of the many large 
rivers which rise on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains, and 
flow towards the Atlantic Ocean. The Missouri is the stream which 
has hitherto been generally selected for this purpose. This route, 
however, besides the disadvantage—possibly, at some future time, a 
very grave one—of lying entirely below the forty-ninth parallel, and 
therefore within the territory of the United States, has difficulties of 
its own; a considerable tract of difficult country lying between the 
head of the Missouri and the Rocky Mountains. Attention has, 
therefore, recently been turned to the Saskatchewan, a river which 
flows into the northern extremity of Lake Winnipeg, and constitutes 
the principal drain of the central portion of British America. This 
stream is formed by the confluence of two main branches, whose 
junction takes place at the Graud Forks, a point about three hundred 
and forty miles west of its mouth. These confluents, both of which 
flow from the Rocky Mountains, are called the North and South 
Saskatchewan respectively, the source of the latter being about two 
degrees farther south than that of the former. The route hitherto 
proposed has been to enter Lake Winnipeg by the Red River, which 
flows into its southern extremity, to traverse the lake, to navigate 
the Saskatchewan as far as the Grand Forks, and thence to follow the 
northern branch to the Rocky Mountains. This is not ouly a very 
circuitous route, but the navigation of Lake Winnipeg is very 
dangerous, while that of the Saskatchewan is impeded by a formidable 
rapid a few miles from its mouth, and by another, probably not less 
dangerous, in the northern branch, a short distance above the point 
of junction. A glance at the map will show that much time would 
be saved by proceeding directly from the Red River Settlement (Fort 
Garry) to the southern branch of the Saskatchewan. This can be 
effected by following upward the course of the Assinniboine, which 
flows into the Red River at Fort Garry, as far as Fort Ellice, at which 
point it takes a northerly direction; and thence tracing backward the 
course of the Qu’Appelle, or Calling River, which rises only a few 
miles from the South Saskatchewan, and after a nearly due eastern 
course of two hundred and seventy miles, falls into the Assiuniboine 
live miles below Fort Ellice. The South Saskatchewan would then 
be followed upward as far as its junction with its main affluent, the 
Bow River, a stream which rises in the vicinity of, and therefore 
alfords a ready access to, one of the best passes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. If, therefore, it can be shown that the valleys of the Assinni- 
boine and the Qu’Appelle rivers afford a practicable line of communi- 
cation between the Red River and the South Saskatchewan, a strong 
prind facie case is at once made out in favour of the more direct 
route. ‘That such is really the case, Mr. Hind’s exploration, though 
not undertaken expressly for that object, certainly tends to prove. 
Bearing this in mind, we will now proceed to give a brief account of 
the expedition, and of its principal results. 
Mr. Hind started from Fort Garry on June 15, 1858. His com- 
pany consisted of thirteen persons besides himself, three of whom, 
Messrs. Dickinson and Fleming, surveyors, and Mr. Hime, photo- 
grapher, to the expedition, were Englishmen, the majority of the 
remainder being Indian half-breeds. He directed his course along 
the northern bank of the Assinniboine for about ove hundred and 
fifty miles, until he arrived at its janction with the Little Souris 
river, which flows into it from the south. At this point he crossed 
the stream, and followed the Souris as far as the 49th parallel, when 
he turned northward, and proceeded across the prairie to the Assinni- 
boine, and, keeping along its southern bank, arrived at Fort Ellice 
on July 9. In this journey across the prairie, it was necessary for 
the travellers to carry with them a supply of wood for fuel, the 
country west of the Souris being treeless and barren, owing, Mr. 
Hind thinks, to the general scarcity of dew and rain, and to the 
frequent recurrence of prairie fires. At the point of junction of the 
Assinniboine and Qu’Appelle rivers, the former is one hundred and 
thirty-five, and the latter eighty-cight, feet wide, both streams having 
a mean sectional depth of eight feet. After a delay of three days 
“i ee rear 0 iminary and General Report on the Assinn 
mie part h Err nny fa nr Rediens ate under cutredies from the Pro 
vincial Secretary, Canada, By Henry Youle Hind, M.A., Professor of Chemistry and 





We do not know whether Mr. Murray purposes to divide the volumes 
tuto handbooks for each cathedral, but it would certainly be an ad_ 
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Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto, in charge of the Ex tion. 
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the party quitted Fort Ellice, and entered the valley of the —. facilities for the establishment of a winter line of land communicatig, 
pelle, proceeding along its southern side as far as the Qu’Appelle | which would thus possess the great advantage of being coincides 
missionary settlement, a distance of about one hundred and twenty | with the summer route. A communication would thus be 
miles. This valley is fertile and well wooded, having an average | nearly in a straight line, from Lake Superior to the Rocky Mee 
breadth of about a mile and a half, and a depth of about two hundred | tains; the best route from Lake Superior to the Red River be: 
and fifty feet ; its hed is partially occupied - a series of small lakes, | according to Mr. Dickinson, the most direct one by the Pigeon River 
eight in number, and having an aggregate length of seventy miles, | and the series of lakes which lie between it and the Red River set, 
through which the Qu’Appelle flows. At the Qu’Appelle mission a | tlement. parang ; 
division of the party took place. Mr. Dickinson was to return to| The information given by Mr. Hind as to the geology of the region 
Fort Ellice, hing down the Qu’Appelle in a canoe, and thence to | traversed by his expedition may be briefly summed Up as follows, 
proceed northward across country to Fort Pelly, in the Swan River | The most striking peculiarity in the arrangement of the diff 
district. Here he was to wait for Mr. Hime, who, before joining | formations is their undisturbed and horizontal condition; only One op 
him, was to visit a singular lake forty miles in length, which, at a| two instances of local disturbance having been met with during the 
point about fifty miles west of the mission, branches off at right | whole journey. Cretaceous rocks occupy the whole of the wester 
angles to tlie Qu’Appelle valley in a northerly direction ; and, the | and central portions of the district examined, terminating abruptly jy 
junction having been effected, they were to proceed together to that | the ranges of the Riding and Duck Mountains, at a short distance 
part of the Assinniboine west of the mouth of the Souris which had | west of Lake Manitobah. ; Around Lake Winnipegosis and op the 
not been previously explored, and thence to return to Fort Ellice. | western shore of Lake peter are Devonian rocks, from Which 
Messrs. Hind and Fleming proceeded to track the Qu’Appelle to its | cretaceous deposits have probably been removed by denudation. ‘Thy 
source. They found that the head of the Qu’Appelle valley inoseu- | deposits on the eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg belong to the older 
lates with that of the South Saskatchewan, about a dozen miles from | Laurentian period. Mr. Hind does not think it probable that 
which there is a series of elevated ponds, which, in spring-time, unite | outcrop of carboniferous rocks will be found to exist in the easter 
into a shallow lake, and send their waters both into the Qu’Appelle | part of the valley of the Saskatchewan. A considerable quantity ¢ 
and the Saskatchewan. They reached the latter river at a point | lignite, probably of Tertiary age, ocegrs in the form of scatteng 
called the Elbow, when it takes a bend to the westward, eighteen | boulders in the valley of the Souris, but the most careful searh 
miles below which it is a rapid stream, six hundred yards broad, and | failed to detect it ix situ in a single instance. In some places th 
having a maximum depth of ten feet. Having despatched their carts | accumulation of boulders is so extensive that it may become 
across country to Fort & la Corne,a point a few miles below the | economic value. 
Grand Forks, they embarked on the South Saskatchewan in a canoe,| We cannot, of course, expect to find, in a mere official report, that 
and paddled down it to its junction with the north branch, a distance | detailed description of scenery and of incidents of travel which wy 
of two hundred and fifty miles. Having arrived at Fort a la! might fairly look for in a book addressed to the general public. This 
Corne, Mr. Hind sent Mr. Fleming down the main Saskatchewan in | Mr. Hind will doubtless give us in the longer account of his exped. 
the canoe, with instructions to return to Fort Garry by Lake Winni- | tion, which, we see, is already advertised as being in course of prepa. 
peg and the Red River; and himself proceeded across country in | ration. In expressing this anticipation, we are not merely utterings 
a south-easterly direction to Fort Ellice. Here he found Messrs. | random prediction or paying a vague compliment; for even in the 
Dickinson and Time, and returned with them to Fort Garry, by a| business-like document now before us, Mr. Hind has contrived tp 
cross-country route considerably to the north of the Assinniboine. show that he possesses not only a shrewd faculty of observation, but 
Here they had to wait some days for Mr. Fleming, who was detained | also no inconsiderable amount of descriptive power. Of the existence 
on Lake Winnipeg by contrary winds. This canoe-voyage appears | of the former — we have, we hope, already brought forward 
to have been the most perilous part of the whole expedition. ‘The | abundant proof; and of that of the latter we will, in conclusio, 
nd rapids of the Saskatchewan presented a formidable obstacle, | proceed to give equally convincing evidence by extracting a passage 
Favin a fall of nearly forty-five feet in about two miles and a half; | from his report in which he speaks of the myriads of grasshoppers 
Mr. eming more than once narrowly escaped being swamped in the which infest the Assinniboine and Souris valleys. The ravages com- 
sudden and violent storms to which the lake is peculiarly liable; and | mitted by these creatures are almost incredible; not only do they 
his provisions being exhausted by the unexpected delay, he had no | devour every green thing, but they also attack and destroy without 
ont difficulty in procuring food for himself and his two companions. | distinction any such things as saddles, girths, leather bags, or articles 
The main circuit of the expedition was now completed. Before re- of clothing which may be left for a few minutes on the grass. Mr, 
turning, however, Messrs. Hind and Fleming visited the Lakes of | Hind thus deseribes the phenomena produced by the flight of a 
St. Martin, Winnipegosis, and Manitobah ; while Mr. Dickinson ex-| swarm of these insects : : : 
plored the country between the 49th parallel and that portion of the Rhy = fear map bon amet - guecegpens non jo ay somal coasts 
Assiniboine which lies westward of its junction with the Souris commenced their flight about ae in the anion, and continued until half- 
river. . i ‘ three or four o’clock in the afternoon. About that hour they settled om 
The country explored by this expedition _ be roughly described | in countless multitudes, and immediately clung'to the leaves of grass and rested 
as a parellelogram lying between the 49th and 54th parallels of lati-| after their journey. On subsequent days, when crossing the great prairie frum 


tude, and the 96th and 107th degrees of longitude, and having an — — — River a peg ee be host = SS. be 
. 4 : » aiculation 5 ey appeared to infinite in number, arly in @ morning 
area of about eighty thousand square miles. Mr. Hind reports that | 514 upon the prairie grass, boing always found mest numerces in low, wet 


the greater part of this vast tract is admirably adapted for — where the grass was long. As soon as the sun had evaporated the dew, ti 
of settlement, comprising, according to his estimate, not less than | took short flights, and as the hour of nine approached, cloud after cloud w 

eleven million acres of arable, and at least an equal amount of pas- | rise from the prairie and pursue their flight mm the direction of the wind, whieh 
ture, land. As to the possibility of establishing a direct line of com- | WS generally 5.S.W. The number in the air seemed to be greatest about nom, 


icati iver ¢ 5 Sask: v9 and at times they appeared in such infinite swarms as to lessen perceptibly the 
munication between the Red River and the South Saskatchewan, light of the sun. The whole horizon wore an unearthly ashen hue from the 


along the valleys of the Assiniboine and the Qu’Appelle, Mr. Hind’s | retlected by their transparent wings. ‘The air was filled as with flakes of snow, 
opinion is most decisive. The two latter rivers, in their existing | and time after time clouds of these insects forming a dense body, casting a glimmer. 
state, are not navigable by boats of any size through their entire | ing silvery light, flew swiftly towards the north-north-east, at altitudes varying 
length ; but, if the waters of the South Saskatchewan were diverted | from five hundred to perhaps one thousand feet. 


. ’ . . * ads “ Lying on my back and looking upwards as near to the sun as the light would 
into the Qu’Appelle valley, a direct line of water communication i, Veaw the chy cuntinaally chenging calear from bine to silver win 


would be obtained from Fort Garry to the Elbow, navigable through. | grey and lead colour, according to the numbers in the passing clouds of insects. 
out by steamers of considerable burden. This would not, Mr. Hind | Opposite to the sun the prevailing hue was a silver white, perceptibly flashing 
thinks, be a very difficult operation. The highest point of the bottom | On one occasion the whole heavens towards the south-east and west appeared 
of the Qu’ Appelle valley, which is the low watershed to which we radiate a soft grey-tinted light with a quivering motion, and the day being calm, 


; , ; a ‘rhty.five | the hum produced by the vibration of so many millions of wings was quite 
have alluded, about a dozen miles from the Elbow, is only eighty-five aa, and mere sesembled the melee popalarly termed ‘a singing Nal 


feet above the summer level of the south branch. A dam Acros | ears’ than any other sound. The aspect of the heavens during the greatest 

the Saskatchewan, six or eight hundred yards long and eighty- | we observed was singularly striking. It produced a feeling of uneasiness, amaz 
five feet high, would compel its waters to flow down the Qu’Appelle | ment, and awe in our minds, as if some terrible unforeseen calamity were about 
valley ; or if a partial cutting were made through the watershed, a | te happen. It recalled more vividly than words could express the devastating 














lower dam would answer the purpose. All danger to the settlements | "P\y8°S of the Egyptian scourges, as it seemed to bring us face to face with mm 
on the Assinniboine and Red River, from the passage of so large a 
body of water during the spring freshets, would be avoided by 
making a shallow cutting through the northern side of the former 
valley, at a point where its bank is so low, that in the spring-floods 
its waters actually flow over into Lake Manitobah. The advantages 
of this line of communication over that by the main Saskatchewan 
and the northern branch are great and obvious. In the first place, 
it would be shorter by‘at least four hundred miles. There would be a 
gentle and uniform stream all the way from the Elbow to Fort Garry ; 
and, as far as Mr. Hind can learn, there are no impediments to the 
navigation of the south branch from the Elbow to the Bow River; 
so that loaded bateaux could drift without interruption from the 
Bow to the Red River, a distance of from seven to eight hundred 
miles. The season during which the navigation would be open 
would be from eight to ten weeks longer than by the northern 
branch, since the ice does not often leave the head of Lake Winnipeg 
before the 10th of June, while the Assinniboine and Qu’Appelle rivers 
are gay open early in May. The proposed route passes through 
the best and most fertile part of Rupert’s Land, and offers grea; 


| of the most striking and wonderful exhibitions of Almighty power in the creatiod 
| and sustenance of this infinite army of insects.” 


| 


| ENGLAND’S NATIONAL POLICY* 
‘Tue national policy which the author of this ably written, if one 
| sided, discussion recommends to his countrymen, is precisely t 
which some years ago would have been pronounced by the average 
mind of the country an auti-national policy—anti-national, as oppose 
to its later traditions, its true interests, its philosophy of “ progress. 
It is a foreign policy that Mr. Louis counsels, i a foreign polity, 
jin a different signification, is what half a generation back most wo 
| have affirmed it to be, and what, even in this more adventurous 
yerplexing time, when the march of events can no longer be measure 
vy the official red tape, a numerous section of the community ¥ 
still proclaim it. 

Exaggeration is characteristic of nations as of men. 
may be proximately true, yet may understate or overstate 





A doctrine 
the truth. 








* England and Europe A Discussion of National Policy. By Alfred H Lows, a 
Lincolns Inn, Esq., barrister-at-Law. Published by Richard Bentley. 
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may be a tendency, for instance, towards the ultimate inau- 
ion of a Pacific civilization in the west of Europe ; the commer- 
gr pirit is undoubtedly antagonistic to the military spirit, and large 
trial operations are not very compatible with the career of con- 
and warlike intervention. All this may be admitted. Yet it 
he less true that we may be mistaken in our prognostications, 
if we attempt to determine the exact period for the commencement 
of this millennium of peace. There may be a steady movement, on 
the whole, in favour of such an international tranquillity as the 
gorld has never yet known ; but there may be numerous interruptions 
of the general tendency, suspensions of the “law,” and postpone- 
ments of the result. ‘To correct the errors of the popular political 
hilosophy is, under such circumstances, a salutary work ; and if in 
the process of ——_ the —— perpen — into —_—= 
sions, if he, too, exaggerates or extenuates, we have at leas 
eanlage of seeing the utmost that can be said on the hitherto 
unrepresented side of opinion, and thus of comparing the judgment 
of the minority, if it be only that glorious minority whose numerical 
ion is unity, with that of the clamorous majority whose more 
- tine name is Legion. 

. S eymsbols of English public opinion have been, for a consi- 
derable period, industrial development, commercial intercourse, va 
tical and social reform, and non-intery ention. Lhe policy of England 
has inclined to a policy of isolation; Englishmen, having conquered 
their own liberties, have not been much inclined to combat for the 
liberties of their neighbours. ; To this policy the author of Lugland 
and Europe is bitterly hostile. lis book is a long argument 
vainst a purely home policy and in favour of a strenuous foreign 
There may be a special pleading init; there may be miscon- 
‘onand misstatement in it; but the book is a grave, courageous 
rotest against what its author regards as an immoral and mis- 
chievous course, and a vindication of those great principles of action 
which are, in his view, the conditions of nat ural safety and honour. 
A high-minded purpose characterizes this political exposition ; a 
generous sympathy with nations that have their freedom to win, to 
complete and confirm; and if “squint-eyed suspicion” sometimes 
detect a sinister motive or ulterior design in the actions of public 
men, of which they are themselves utterly unconscious, those who 
are not the victims of this political strabismus can examine the case 

for themselves and abide by their own enlightened opinion. 

Among the many men to whom Mr. Louis objects, the first and 
foremost is probably the Emperor Napoleon ; the second is certainly 
Mr. Bright; and the third, we believe, is Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Bright he describes as a man of set deliberate purpose, as the 
preacher ‘y . moral and sont en —— — of high 
ability and the most commanding eloquence. is object he consi- 
ders to be so to democratize the oak of Commons > to render it 
incapable of working with the Monarchy and the Peerage. Parlia- 
mentary Reform is, in Mr, Louis’s opinion, neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, perhaps not even possible. The prominence given tothe ques- 
tion he bien to be mainly fictitious: worse than this, it has been 
“employed as an indirect means of compassing other ends than those 
directly involved.” The demagogic portion of the Manchester 
os to introduce discord into the councils of the State, 
and succeeds only too well, thinks our author, in its attempt. The 
financial measures of the last session, including the Commercial 
Treaty, were, he does not hesitate to say, framed partly with the in- 
tention of diverting the mind of Parliament and the country from 
the grave difficulties and problems connected with the European 
questions and the relations with France. At any rate, the policy dic- 
tated by the Manchester politicians to Downing-street (the suffrage 
and finance policy) tends to neutralize England as an European 
Power, by causing disunion in the national councils. 

As Mr. Bright represents the Manchester school, so does Mr. 
Gladstone represent the new Oxford school. We understand Mr. 
Louis to regard Mr. Gladstone, no less than Mr. Bright, as an un- 
statesmanlike politician, a brilliant anti-national speaker, whose evil 
destiny it is, or may be, to mislead the mind of Parliament and di- 
vide the Executive. Both Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone belong to 
the same political section, With the scholastic Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the transfer to practical politics of his earlier medieval 
sympathies is to be looked on as a sincere transfer of genuine 
asceticism with all its highly-gilded, beatific selfishness. He 
wishes England to stand apart, but really for her own good, in a high 
sense, in order that she may become richer, wiser, and better. The 
isolation desired by the gentleman of Manchester is “that of the 
prosperous abbot who makes his retirement from the world’s activi- 
les anopportunity for growing fat in peace.” Thus, “ between them 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone exhibit all the high theory and low 
practice of a ‘ non-intervening ’ type of life in perfection.” ” 

The character drawn of the Third Napoleon is that of a profound 
and Prospective tyrant. In political action, the Second Emperor has 

wn himself very superior to the first. ‘The first had too much of 
the lion in his nature to give the fox a fair chance of playing his part ; 
but the second “knows how to protract the crouching attitude so 
long before he makes the spring, that victims and bystanders are alike 
deceived into believing it genuine unaffected sleep.” His whole 
career has been a career of dissimulation. From the first he resolved 
toact with England, not against her. The Anglo-French alliance 

Was 4 means to unavowed ends. In the precipitate conclusion of 
Peace with Russia, in the Orsini attempt, the Conspiracy Bill, the 
Vin les et Georges transaction, the championship of Italy, the 
lafranca peace, the Savoy and Nice cession, the Invasion panic— 
a Ww, not a substance, but a shadow which suited Napoleon’s 
Purpose as well as the reality itsclfi—and in the Commercial Treaty, 
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Mr. Louis recognizes proofs of forecast or intention, or of the sagacity 
which turns all events and circumstances to the promotion of one 
grand end. In short,the Emperor has from first to last been the 
successful trickster ; England, the dupe of her own incredulity and 
the victim of his subtle and profound machinations. “ The policy of 
abstinence ” on England’s part is precisely the policy which has suited 
the French Emperor’s designs, all of which are probably dizected to 
the one magnificent design of universal empire. For the old struggle 
still continues, the two principles of national independence and of a 
common international life are in perpetual conflict in our modern 
European system. To reconcile these principles is the problem which 
demands solution. In antiquity they were represented by the extreme 
ideas of Imperialist conquest and an anti-social local mdependence, 
and no solution was so much as dreamed of. The struggles of the 
“ Tmperjalisms ” are observable to this day. French lmperialism is 
the present form of despotism which menaces European liberty. To 
show how fatal it may be to our best interests, at no distant date, 
Mr. Louis points to the probability of a fresh Italian campaign, and 
to the probability that Germany, misled by old historical prepossessions, 
may side with Austria in its efforts to retain Venetia, part of which 
is absurdly regarded in German society as strategically necessary to 
the safety of Germany. In such an event France would undoubtedly 
take part with Italy in its sacred war, and a terrible defeat, humilia- 
tion, even spoliation, would await the German people. To preserve 
freedom for Europe to secure our own commercial prosperity, as welk 
as to live out that noble national life which it is our duty and would 
be our privilege to live out, Mr. Louis advises us to renounce our 
policy of isolation and non-intervention. We especially call attention 
to his fifth chapter on the doctrine of non-intervention, with its 
strictures on Mr. J. S. Mill’s explanations, and on Mr. Bernard’s un- 
qualified conclusions, observing, however, that our approval of much 
that Mr. Louis says is by no means to be taken as unconditional 
approval. 

Utterly rejecting Mr. Bernard’s scholastic abstractions, and dis- 
satisfied with even Mr. Mill’s concession, Mr. Louis boldly avows his 
belief that if a doctrine be formulated at all, it should be—* Interven- 
tion the rule ; and Non-intervention the exception.” He rebukes 
England’s past remissness ; he calls on her to intervene with voice 
and sword, if necessary, in the reconstruction of Europe, as the one 
sole “ great power which earnestly, and without reserve, longs for the 
peace, the prosperity, the emancipation of peoples.” For, according to 
Mr. Louis (and to a considerable extent we agree with his view), the 
disposition of European territories is not yet rightly adjusted. From 
1815 the principle of national independence has been enaile sacri- 
ficed by the common consent of the despotic Powers of Europe to the 
interests of Asiatic despotism. Under the sanction of the Viennese 
Congress, Russia has given her support to Austria, to whose 
“extraordinary wickedness” nearly all the evil that has visited 
Europe is to be attributed. Austria in turn has countenanced Italian 
tyranny, keeping up the abominable despotism of the “0 Govern- 
ment, aiding the Duke of Tuscany to carry out his abolition of the 
Constitution of 1849, seeking to perpetuate by treaty the arbitrary 
rule of Naples, and perpetuating, through her troops, the most horrible 
of all the villanies of the reaction of 1850 and subsequent years, when 
they fired in the Santa Croce church upon the Florentines who came to 
pray silently for their dead friends who had fallen in the heroic 
struggle of Curtatone. So atrocious does Mr. Lewis consider the 
vast of Austria to be, that he pronounces her political existence to 
» well-nigh ended. Hier life, he says, has been “ one long political 
crime,” and “she is now perishing for her sins.” ‘To meet the im- 
vending emergencies, he recommends the vigorous co-operation of 
Fngland with Prussia for the thorough reconstitution of Germany ; 
he points, moreover, to the completed emancipation of Italy and the 
erection into a separate kingdom of Hungary and its dependencies. 
as fitting expedients for rendering France and Russia powerless, for 
evil, on the question of the future of Turkey and of the non-Russian 
Selavonie peoples who now “ form part of the decadent Austrian and 
Turkish empires.” 

In this obliteration of Austria (for her continued existence is in- 
compatible with the durable European order, and Cato’s “ Delenda 
est” is to be remorselessly applied to her), as in the reconstitution of 
Italy, Hungary, Germany, and perhaps Poland, England is called on 
to take a forward and magnanimous part. Of all the leading countries 
of Europe, England, since the days of Henry VIIL, has been the 
only thoroughly independent state, “ self-contained in all monarchical, 
ecclesiastical, and political relations.” She is now called upon to 
wake up from her long sleep on the enchanted ground of the Do- 
nothing Policy, and not to think it right, or even possible, that she 
can keep the soles of her own feet dry when the deluge is over- 
spreading the earth. This is the real work of the English nation, 
this is England’s path of life, of glory, of duty, and safety. 

Such is a bare outline of Mr. Louis’s often philosophical, always 
suggestive, and nobly-conceived work. One merit which his volume 
possesses is its clearness of purpose, and sharp, definite, distinct ex- 
pression of opinion. The spirit of a devout political faith pervades 
it, and its generous appreciation of the abilities of antagonists whom 
he regards as formidable to Europe or to England, shows that, how- 
ever mistaken or exaggerated his conclusions, Mr. Louis is no vulgar 
or common-place vituperator. We must go even further than this, 
and avow that we find in his essay passages of rebuke and condemna- 
tion that deserve to be carefully weighed. If his portraits of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone should appear to some no better than 
serious caricatures, they can scarecly ) that he has brought out 
the vulnerable points and dangerous features in two of our ablest 
public speakers, with that vigour of descriptive faculty which makes 
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us see their super-refinements or excesses with a clearer and more 
comprehensive vision than we have ever seen them before. On the 
other hand, this graphic force is not accompanied always by calin 
judicial power. Mr. Louis, like some fictitious character of whom 
we have read, “has his suspicions,” and wherever he discovers a 
deviation from routine, or a circumstance that dovetails with his 
foregone conclusions, is prepared to see proof almost as strong as 
Holy Writ. We want argument and he makes out a case of con- 
structive treason, very ingenious, very plausible, and with a strong 
dash of veracity in much that he asserts or intimates, but still de- 
nding for its cogency on the interpretation which he gives to the 
cts he adduces. Neither can we follow him in all his programme 
for the future. He offers, as an alternative to his strong national 
policy in Europe, a domestic policy leading to revolution. Reform 
in Parliament is with him an idle dream. He may be right in de- 
claring that the prosecution of it in the present crisis would be ill 
timed, but we are scarcely able to agree with him (except in a very 
general sense) that in England “the account of Freedom is well-nigh 
closed, and her fair temple built and decorated.” What some would 
regard as the completion of our representative system, would we 
understand him to say, lead only to social dislocation and ruin. We 
are not by any means convinced that such a reform would be revolu- 
tion (in any bad sense) ; nor can we subscribe to any creed that per- 
manently limits individual development. Parliamentary reform, how- 
ever, may possibly not be the thing that lies next us ; and rather than 
“this central seat and metropolis of the noblest empire the world 
ever saw” should degenerate into a magnified vestry, squabbling for 
ever over the amount and incidence of rates, and niceties of electoral 
adjustments, we should be well contented to postpone indefinitely all 
further consideration of the enlargement of the constituency. We 
do not, however, apprehend that there will be any need of such a 
postponement as this. Whether some postponement of the question 
may not be desirable is another thing. Assuredly we live in an age 
when it is not easy to foresee consequences, though it is always easy 
to foretel them. The contingencies, however, to which Mr. Louis 
refers, seem to us by no means improbable ; and we sincerely hope 
with him that England will not be false to her high position if the 
peace or the liberty of Europe should be menaced, but that she will 
intervene whenever she is called by her duty to do so, both “ with 
voice and sword,” as a noble, wise, impartial arbitrator. Meanwhile, 
her safest present attitude would be that of the workman in Hebrew 
story, who, at the erection of the Second Temple, “had his sword 
irded by his side and so builded.” England may continue to rear 
rer “glorious fabric of industrial vam aryl where she has yet much 
to do, and perhaps much to undo, and yet may prepare herself to in- 
terpose with deeper insight, clearer and more articulate will and 
moral determination, “to cope in every way with the probable con- 
tingencies of the time.” 





ROME IN 1860.* 
Tue Rome of which Mr. Dicey has here presented so striking and 
apparently so faithful a portrait, is not the Eternal City—eternal 
because ideal—which no outward changes, no political vicissitudes, 
can evermore deprive of its weird dominion over the minds of all who 
proach its enchanted site. It is the Rome of real life he has 


- . a 
of the population, every thirteen of whom, men, women, and children, 
are thus charged with the support of four unproductive 
“In other countries,” a Roman once said to Mr. Dicey, « vee 
one man who lives in wealth, and a thousand who live in 
Here the one man lives in comfort, and the thousand live in misery» 

It is with the poor of Rome just as it is with the priests; they +, 
not allowed to starve, but the Papal Government makes then > 
and keeps them so. The system of clerical charity is of that {; 
which exasperates the evil it pretends to palliate, and it is aided 
every other moral influence which the Government can exert ; 
favour of idleness and against industry. Hence, the workmen jg 
Rome are not Romans, for the Romans proper never work. t 2 
prefer begging; it is a recognized and respected profession a 
them, and the winter, when visitors abound, is their harvest ¢j 
Strangers have no notion of the distress which prevails among thee 
in summer, when the visitors are gone and the streets deserted, It 
is true that they are not afraid of actual starvation, for all «wel) 
disposed” persons, with a good word from the priests, can obtain fog 
from the convents of the Mendicant friars ; and yet they do not Joy 
the hand that feeds them. Mr. Dicey is convinced that they have yy 
affection or regard whatever for the existing Government, not eye, 
the sort of attachment, valueless though it be, which the lazzaroyj 
of Naples had for their Bourbon princes. “It is incredible, if any 
such feeling did exist, that it should refuse to give any sign of its 
existence at such a time as the present.” 

If the Pope and all his priestly followers were to depart to-momoy, 
Rome would lose nothing [ their absence, not even her visitors, upoy 
whom she lives quite as much as Ramsgate and Margate live y 
theirs. The Romans do not fear that travellers would then cease to 
come to them, or even come in diminished numbers. When 
James threatened the Londoners that he would withdraw his Court 
from among them, they told him he could not take the Thames 
away with him; and the Romans know that if the Pope go, he must 
leave all the grand attractions of the Eternal City behind him, and 
that under a secular Court it would become a far more lively, and jp 
many respects a more pleasant place forstrangers. As for the pomps 
and pageantry of the Papal services, regarded in a business point of 
view as means of attracting visitors, they hold them in low esteem, 
and Mr. Dicey is entirely of the same opinion. He abstains from any 
discussion of them in their religious aspect, but he holds himself 
pretty well qualified, by experience, to pa of them as great spe. 
tacles got up with the aid of music and upholstery a dramatic 
mechanism, and in this sense he denies that they are imposing and 
effective ; nay, he does not hesitate to express his “ deliberate con. 
viction that the ceremonies of the Holy Week at Rome are—the 
word must come out sooner or later—animposture.” This he main. 
tains in the teeth of a received article of faith in Protestant England 
as to the seductive character of the Papal ceremonies; nor does he 
even except the most famous of them all, the Misereres in the Sistine 
Chapel. The music, no doubt, is very fine; but besides that you 
hear it in a state of prolonged and excessive bodily discomfort, “itis 
not music that addresses itself to popular taste, or produces any feel- 
ing save that of weariness in nine-tenths of its hearers. You can 
mark clearly the expression of satisfaction which steals over every 
face as candle after candle of the stack of wax-lights before the altar 
is put out successively at intervals of some twenty minutes. If the 








depicted, the Rome of Pius IX. and Antonelli, in the penultimate year 
of its squalid and miserable existence. He shows us the papal 
city as it would appear to the eyes of a stranger who entered for | 
the first time, caring nothing and knowing nothing of the past, its | 
narrow, dingy, dirty, ill-paved streets, with no light of any kind at | 
night, and gloomy even at midday ; flanked by houses that, “ one and | 
all look as if, commenced on too large a scale, they had ruined their | 
builders before their completion, had been left standing empty for | 
years, and were now occupied by tenants too poor to keep them from 
decay ;” with here and there a desolate-looking piazza or square, each 
one like the other, emptier, quieter, and cleaner than the street, but | 
that is all ; in its centre a broken fountain, moss-grown and weedy ; on | 
one side a church, dull and bare without, gaudy and dull within; on 
the other side some grim old palace, which bears a striking resem- 
blance to Newgate gone to ruin. In his walk through the town from | 
one end of it to the other, the stranger discovers no signs of commerce 
or manufactures, and all the trade he sees is but huckstering ; he passes 
no fine buildings, for there are none in Rome except St. Peter’s and 
the Colosseum, both of which lie away from the town. The streets 
and shops in the modern quarter, brilliant though they seem by con- 
trast with the rest of the city, would after all be only third-rate ones , 
in any other European capital, and beyond them again lie the narrow | 
streets and the decayed piazzas, through which one emerges on the 
dreary and altogether desolate Campagna. 
By this time, perhaps, the visitor begins to doubt the universal | 


ceremony were reduced to one-tenth of its length, it might be im. 
pressive, but a dirge which goes on for three hours, and a chandelier 
which takes the same time to have its lights snuffed out, become a 
intolerable nuisance.” It is only tourists and priests that compose 
the perspiring, struggling, and ill-tempered crowd that press in to 
hear the Miserere ; Italian laymen care nothing for an entertainment 
with which English men and women are forced by the slavery of con- 
ventional rules to profess themselves delighted. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Letters from Abroad, from a Physician in Search of Health. By Wil- 
liam Bullar, M.D. London; Van Voorst.—The countries visited by 
Dr. Bullar in search of health were Egypt, Malta, Sicily, and the 
Italian shores of the Mediterranean; and the account which he gives 
of his travels is just such as we should expect to find in the home 
correspondence of any ordinarily intelligent Englishman under the 
same circumstances. His letters were evidently written for circ 
tion among his friends, but, though not designed for publication, they 
pass through the ordeal in a fairly creditable manner. Some of the 
remarks and reflections which he rather copiously indulges in, 00 
doubt to the great satisfaction of his admiring relatives, may po 
strike the less partial reader as just bordering on the prosy 
common-place ; but, on the whole, he gives a fairly readable and p 
sant account of what he has seen. The few practical observations 02 
the pursuit of health, which he has thrown into an appendix, are very 
sensible and worthy of careful consideration, and are, in fact, the most 
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assumption that the maintenance of the Papal court at Rome is, at | valuable part of the book. 


least in a material point of view, an immense advantage to the city. 
In truth, it is the very thing which has made Rome what it now is ; 
no class gains by it, not even the priests, whose daily bread depends 
on the continuance of the very system, which has forced numbers 
of them into the priesthood for want of any other occupation, and 
miserably underpays their services ; for “it is a Protestant delusion 
that the priests in Rome live upon the fat of the land. What fat 
there is is certainly theirs, but then there are too many mouths to eat 


Poems. By the Author of “The Patience of Hope.” Edinburgh: 
| Strahan and Co.; London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—The aut 
| of this volume is, we think, in a fair way to attain to the rare distinc 
‘tion of deserving to be regarded as a true poet. He possesses n0 
small share of the genuine poetic faculty, and is able to clothe thoughts 
| which are always apt, and sometimes rise into originality, in musi 
and appropriate language. Almost the only fault that we have 
lable to detect is a slight dimness and haziness about some of 


it.” Of the hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants of Rome, | poems, which would seem to show that either the ideas themselves of 


some ten thousand are in holy orders, and probably there are not far 
short of forty thousand persons who, in some form or other, live 
upon and by the Church, that is to say, upon the labour of the res 





* Rome in 1860, By Edward Dicey. Macmillan and Co. 


t | We are quite at a loss to account for the author’s being gu 


the words in which they are conveyed have not been sufficiently 
elaborated and defined. The versification is throughout oo abe 
ty— 


is more than once—of the unpardonable offence of making dawn rhyme 


| with morn: a hideous provincialism, against which the unusual merit 
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Tike book renders it doubly necessary to record an indignant pro- 


‘ow Rector ; or, the Village of Norton. Edited by Cuthbert 

- Author of “Mr. Verdant Green.” London: Saunders, Otley, 
and In the absence of - - denial of the imputation, we 
always consider ourselves justified in assuming that the acknowledg- 
~~ of the editorship of a novel is equivalent to a tacit confession of 

‘+s authorship. We have, therefore, no scruple in regarding this story 
= of the gentleman whose name appears on its title-page, 


as the work ¢ ne 
‘ known as the author of a particularly lively mis- 
who is principally ord life. It is of quite a different stamp from 


its author’s former works ; being, in fact, a singularly harmless 
ar ot at high-church tendencies, which, but for its feebleness, 

ight bare been written by Miss Yonge herself. The author is 
better than, his word, for, though he promises us only one new 
rector, he in fact gives us two, the first being killed off in the 
middle of the volume. He takes occasion to give vs incidentally 
his views on seve ints of Church government, expressing a 
fervent hope that “ the day may not be far distant when ail 
Church preferment shall be put into the proper hands, viz. those of 
the bishops of our Church; when we may hope that many a good 
living will fall to the lot of hard-working and neues curates, 
instead of to unworthy branches of worldly families.” Mr, Cuthbert 
Bede is reckoning without his bishops—at least, without the Bishop 
of Durham. Although the story is quite a modern one, none of the 
date of the Crimean war, it is printed in the =~ style which 
was brought into fashion by Mary Powell, an other books of the same 
class, This is, we think, a oo mistake. The appearance of the 
antique type, with its prodigal display of italics and capital letters, is 
pretty enough in itself, but is. absurdly imap ropriate when employed 
as a Vehicle for a narrative which is essentially modern in its tone and 
character. The following speech, for instance, is not very brilliant in 
itself, but it certainly gains nothing from the + manner in which 
it is printed: “* Nothing of the kind,’ replied Pop; ‘ only a huge 
Cat ; and—would you believe it ?—the dear old Lady puts Walnut- 
shells on its Feet when the Weather is Damp, because it has a delicate 
Persian Constitution !’ ” ‘ 

The Amber Witch. ondon: Tinsley.—Stimulated, we may fairly 
presume, by the success of Mr. Wallace’s new opera, Mr. Tinsley has 
published a translation of the German account of what he calls, not 
incorrectly, “the most romantic and extraordinary case of witchcraft 
extant.” It will doubtless be acceptable to those who are unacquainted 
with the details of this singular history, and who wish for fuller in- 
formation respecting it than can be derived from the libretto of the 


opera. 

he Character of Jeaus. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., Author of “The 
New Life,’ &c. Christian Nurture. By the Same. Edinburgh: 
Strahan and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Some oj 
our readers may not be aware that Dr. Bushnell is an American 
divine, who occupies a prominent position in that school of theology 
which, while denying the sacrificial nature of the Atonement—z., e. the 
punishment of the innocent for the guilty—still insists oy a belief 
im Christ as the Son of God as an essential point in the Christian 
doctrine. The first of the volumes now before us, which is a reprint 
of the tenth chapter of the Doctor’s treatise on Nature and the Super- 
natural, is a very able and closely-reasoned argument, drawn from the 
facts of the Gospel narrative, in proof of the Divine nature of our 
Lord; and it may be read with both pleasure and profit by those who 
do not coincide with its author’s opinions on all points. The second 
is a collection of sound practical commen: somewhat of the nature 
of sermons, on the subject of Christian education. The former work, 
expecially, induces us to form a high estimate of Dr. Bushnell’s 

t 


y. 

_ The Confessions of a Medium. London: H. J. Tresidder.—This very 
a and very small book—or tract, as it might more properly be 
ed—is the work of a gentleman who was for a considerable time 

a medium of more than common sensibility and power, and who, 
having seen cause to abandon the profession and practice of spiritual- 
ism, wishes to warn the public against the dangers from which he has 
himself escaped. According to him, spiritualism is to be feared 
rather than despised. It is not an imposture; at least, not in the 
ordinary sense of the word. ‘Table-rapping and turning are not 
effected by physical means, but can only be accounted for “by the 
supposition of some subtile agency whereby the human will operates 
upon inert matter.” The spirit-utterances are not fabricated by 
the medium, who is merely a passive vehicle for their publication. 
He is, in fact, under the influence of a kind of spiritual intoxication, 
during which he speaks without any consciousness of what he is 
saying. And herein lies the danger. While he is in this condition, 
his will and conscience are passive, and his mind helplessly subject to 
the operations of other minds ; so that the utterances for which spirits 
get the credit, may be, and generally are, dictated by some person 
resent, to whose will that of the medium is in temporary subjection. 
he danger, therefore, is that “ the impressions received from a 
corrupt mind are always liable to be accepted by innocent believers as 
revelatious from the spirits of the holy dead.” It was at the close of 
4 particularly lively session, in which our author, under the influence 
of his spiritual instructor, had favoured the company with some 
grossly immoral advice, that he awoke to the true state of the case, 
promptly floored the source of his inspiration by a well-directed blow 
under the chin, and broke with the spiritualists at once and for ever. 
Although we think that the phenomena of spiritualism are susceptible 
of a simpler explanation than that given by our author, there is no 
doubt that his actual experiences as a medium are sufficiently gro- 
tesque to ensure a few minutes’ amusement to any one into whose 
hands his pamphlet may fall. 
The Confessions of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Translated from the 
French. ndon : Reeves and T'urner.—No more thoroughly hope- 
less task could, we should have thought, be possibly undertaken, than 
that of endeavouring to render Rousseau’s Confessions popular in Eng- 
land. It would be difficult to name a book which is more completely 
un-English in toue and spirit ; and whatever charms it possesses can- 
not be appreciated unless it be read in the original. Messrs. Reeves 
and Turner, however, appear to be of a different opinion. The trans- 


lation which they have just issued is indifferently printed, but fairl 
executed, and is carried quite as near to completeness as decency will 
allow. It is illustrated by engravings which are obviously of French 


origin. 

The Authorized Report of the Conference on Ragged Schools, held at 
Birmingham, January 23, 1861. mdon: Longman and Co.—The 
promoters of Ragged Schools, feeling not unnaturally somewhat 
aggrieved that, in spite of their numerous representations, the Com- 
mittee of Council of Education could not be induced to extend any 
pecuniary support to the admirable institutions whose interests they 
are anxious to advance, held a conference at Birmingham, at the com- 
mencement of the present year, in order to take their grievance into 
consideration, and to discuss the best and most appropriate remedy. 
The pamphlet before us contains a detailed account of what took place 
on that occasion, including a full report of the various speeches, the 
most important of which were delivered by Sir John Pakington (the 
Chairman), the Recorder of Birmingham, and Dr. Guthrie. 

The Handbook of Letter-Writing, Loudon and New York: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin—The peculiarity of this Handbook is that the 
models provided for imitation are all genuine letters that have actually 
been written, and are in no case faney productions fabricated for the 
occasion. ‘This is, as far as it goes, a decided improvement upon any 
other manual of the kind with which we are acquainted. A few speci- 
mens of handwriting are given at the end of the volume, the two first 
of which are ingeniously made to serve as advertisements of Messrs. 
Cassell’s publications. 

The Castle and the Cottage in Spain. From the Spanish of Tevnan 
Caballero. By Lady Wallace, Translator of “Clara; or, Slave-Life 
in Europe.” 2 vols. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co.—We are 
obliged to Lady Wallace for giving us the means of forming an esti- 
mate of the Spanish romantic literature of the present day. Her 
volumes contain four tales, all of which purport to be sketches of life 
in Spain at a comparatively modern date, two being appropriated to 
the Castle and two to the Cottage. For the stories themselves we 
cannot say much. They are of the flimsiest possible construction, and 
are all more or less tragic in their denouements. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that the inhabitants of the Cottage are more amusin 
companions than those of the Castle ; for the talk of the former, though 
not particularly brilliant, is not quite so like a dreary book as that of 
their wealthier neighbours. We do not know in what repute Sefior 
Caballero is held in his own country, but in England his rank as a 
novelist would not, we imagine, be very high. 

1. The Providence of God manifested in Natural Law. By John Dun- 
canson, M.D. 2. Zhe Law of Impersonation as applied to Abstract Ideas 
and Religious Dogmas. By 8. W. Hall. aeten: Manwaring.—The 
object which Dr. Duncanson proposes to attain by means of the first 
of these two volumes is to advocate a conception of the Divine agency 
which is adapted to the present state of our knowledge. The conelu- 
sion at which he arrives is that Providence is expressed by the uniform 
and unalterable action of natural laws. There can be no such thing 
as a fortuitous or a supernatural occurrence, and to call an event 
either one or the other is merely another mode of acknowledging our 
ignorance of its cause. He rejects the doctrine of special providence 
as unnecessary when the constitution of nature is properly inter- 
preted, and as tending to encourage superstition rather than a sense 
of dependence. He has evidently devoted considerable attention to 
the study of the subject, and he states his views in a very temperate 
manner. We are afraid that we can scarcely say so much for Mr. 
Hall. This gentleman regards Christianity, as it is at present re- 
ceived, as a collection of impersonations of abstract ideas. ‘Thus, 
the origin of the Trinity is to he sought in the impersonations of the 
spiritual entities or activities composing the human soul ; our spiritual 
idea of God being impersonated in the Father, the atoning conscience 
of the soul in the Son, and our subjective sense of divine agency in 
the Holy Ghost. It is necessary to assign to these impersonations 
some place of abode, and they are accordingly located in Heaven, just 
as the classical divinities were placed on Mount Olympus. This 
system of impersonation is necessarily provisional, and belongs to a 
state of imperfection; aud our ascent from the symbols to the truths 
which they represent, the necessity for which 1s just beginning to 
dawn upon the world, will, when completed, constitute the consum- 
mation of the second coming of Christ on the earth. ‘The reader will 
perceive that Mr. Hall has arranged everything very much to his 
own satisfaction. 





The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, Second edition. Being the first part 
of a series of Lectures on Jurisprudence, or the Philosophy of Positive 
Law. By the late John Austin Espe, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

The Dangers and Safeguards of Modera Theology: containing “ Suggestions 
offered to the Theological Student under Present Difficulties” (a revised 
edition), and other Discourses. By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of 
London. 

Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Progress. By C. Innes. 

Hore Subscecicw. Vy John Brown, M.D., &. 

Crockford’s Scholastic Directory for 1861, 

Sketches in North America: with some Account of Congress and of the Slavery 
Question. By H. Reid. 

Market Harborough; or, iow the Sawyer went to the Shires. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Ragged Schools in relation to the Government Grants for Education. The Autho- 
rized Report of the Conference held at Birmingham, January 2rd, 1861. 

The Law of Impersonation, as applied to Abstract Ideas and Religious Dogmas. 
By S. W. Hall. 

The Case of the Ranee of Tanjore. 

Letters on Italy, and the Long Range. By James Paterson. 

The Moor Cottage: a Tale of Home Life. By May Beverley. 1 

Essays and Reviews: A Protest addressed to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. By the Rev. Robert Bruce Kennard, M.A., &. 


ALMANACK. 
The Southern Provinces Almanac for the Year of our Lord 1861. Incorporating the 
New Zealand Almanac and Nelson Directory. 


Nore.—In the notice on Mr. Palmer's Agyptian Chronicles, in our last number, we 
inadvertently affiliated on Mr. Kenrick a statement made by his reviewer in the 
* Prospective,” a statement which, though it requires qualification, is essentially 
correct. We have not, however, succeeded in verifying the observation attributed 
to Mr. Sharpe, that the sums by which the Septuagint has lengthened the Hebrew 
Text amount to the precise length of a Sothic cycle—1460 Julian or 1461 Egyptian 





years, a distinction not correctly indicated in our notice. 
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AN -UNION OF LONDON. — Sub- 
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OLLARD and 


COLLARD’S NEW 


HE OTTOMAN RAILWay pa 
T ye ROM 


SMYRNA TO AIDIN OF HIS IMPE 
SULTAN.—Notice is hereby given that cement ae 


Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders 





a - One select from the public WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
has a chance of avaluable prize, | SIREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
oni » seamen rest an impression of a large and important | addressed. PIANUFORTES of all Classes for Sale and 
ving, ~ bbe "T. Willmore, A B.A., from —_ 
Soke Parner ia Hational Col lection, ean hina ble mang NOTICE OF REMO 
Harold's Pilgrimage,” now ly for delivery. on closes, 
Saturday next, 30th inst MESSRS. | CL AYTON and BELL, 
Sewis Pocock, } pe (Late of 244, Cardington-street, Euston-square), 
444, West Strand, March, 186 ARTISTS IN STALNED pene AND WALL PAINTING, 
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fri rach a can be acceptor i~h yy thy ly 
Letters to be addressed to L., care of Mr. Denman, 
street, Portman-square. 





Jockey Club, “Sanve, and all at 2s, tid. 

tamped, H “BREIDEND ACH, = “yo to the 

Queen, it be had of all 
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INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically 

by Medical Profession, and universally accepted 

by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate - constitutions, “more sepenely ~ Ladies and 
Children. d with the A rap, it forms 
an agree: ing Draught, in which ite A Bete: qualities 
are much fecseaned. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of = “= le aud elecant remedy has been 4 

th 





Ti co-operation of one or two gentlemen 


national 
ro 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TE AS 


Have removed to 
Sil, REGENT-STREE 
Adjoining the Polytechnic 


w. 
tution, 









@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 


ess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 








and COFFEES in to be obtained of PHILLIS MANUPACTORY, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 186; 
and Lo ng ay ray ig Willammatreat iy. ye Td LaLa POS NEAREE EAR 
useful Tea, 2s, Ad. . souchor y 
Se 10d., ond 4a. Pure Coffees, ip 1s. 20, In Bh In. 40° Is, 6d, W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
oes. = Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free : 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
€0 any railway station or market town in England. A price curren’ “roa, CHINA, AUSTRALIA ouT#I 18. 
free. miles ofthe Cys All goods carriage-free within VAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS. 
ight ms neon PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ée CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE, 

IOLET: ” > ALL “THE Y EAR Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET - — 
the Perf of the fresh bi in ane oth H.B. can Manufactory, we roolwiohs Sek H.M, Dockyards), 
——e the ae Bebe wd some of the best 
ecents Farewell, Forget- 


Sizes or measures 


POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Watestenginea,t Pall Mall, content S.W. 


JZORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS 


are made with that rigid adherence to details in manufac- 
turing which alone can ensure a good and comfortable shirt. A 
box of six excellent shirts for nee 
self-measurement, price list, &c , post 

“RICHARD FORD, a pourtny, LONDON, 





highly beneficial. red (with the utmost 

strength and parity DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond 
Street, London ; and soid by all respectable Chemists throughout 
= apie, 


)iP CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 


SNUFFING. 
PALMER and co. ‘8 VICTORL A SNUFFLESS DIPS, Sd. per Ib., 
ured of materials, free smell, a goor vd 
colour, may be hh guttering, burn longer than ordi- 
nary dips, give a better light, 
Families, and, indeed, for the general use of 
Sold by all Grocers and Candle dealers, and, wholesale, by 
PALMER and Co., the Patentees, Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, Lou- 


doo, EC. 
“EATING’S PALE COD LIVER OIL. 


The pure and tasteless character of this Oil has secured for 
it the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the medi. 
cal faculty, and is the most suitable for Invalids of delicate con- 
stitutions. Bottles—Halt-pigts, 1s. 6d.: Pints, 26 6d 

rts, 4s. 6d. ; or in Pive-Pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., Luperial Measure, 
at 79,5t. Paul's Churchyard. | 











































a Sa a 


Sin—llaving been troubled with asthma for several years, I | 
could find no relief from medicine whatever, until I was i 
uced, about two yea », totry a box of your valuable Lo- | 
zenges, and found such relief from them that I am determined | 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, and 

will do all in my power to recommend them to my friends. 
If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 
are quite at liberty to make what use of it you please, 
lam, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
W. J. TRIGG. 


sq. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1} 1.: and Tins, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d, 
and ls, 6d. each, by THOMAS KeaTLNG, Chemist, &c., 79, S¢. 
Paul's Churchyard, London; aud  votall & by all Druggists, 4 
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THOMAS KEATING, Es 








66, Queen est, %, Lenton, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WOTHERSPOON and ( 
46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dear Sirs, 


] 4 HAVE, as requested, to-day visited the 


Royal Leundry, with reference to the Advertisement of the | 

Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has been used for | 

many years in the Royal ee and have been assured by | 

Mr. Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 

any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty’ 's Laun- | 

dry, as no other Starch is there used, nor used for some | 
but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

I have been further assured that your starch continues to give 
complete satistaction, and that though trial has been made of | 
samples of various starghes, none of these have been found ucarly 
equal in quality to the Glenfield. 

I am, dear Sirs, your obedientservant,—WM. BLACK. 
yee eet | 
r ~ =] ny ' 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OIN tr. 
MENT the Log oe of the Afflicted.—For more than a | 
quarter of a century have these medicaments been before the | 
—_. by which their merits a been universally recognised and | 
i. In all ts they prove useful. In debilitated 
constitutions they act as ners todisease, and where maladies | 
have manitested themselves, the afflicted can resort to no remedies | 
at once so efficient and harmless as Holloway's. They keep the 
blood pure, and ewe Go stomach in a sound state; they cool | 
und cleanse the whole system. These medicaments should be 
possessed by all; they will confirm good health, and prove ser. 
viceaMle under any infirmity which can afflict mankind. Plain | 
directions Gestins eommpanying each box of Pills and pot of Vintment. 














‘A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 


Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has 
introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They so 
perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
from the origmals by the closest observer ; they will never change \ 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth before | 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any | 

inful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are | 
joose, and is restore and mastication. | 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet - 
street.—At home from 10 till 5. 
No, 8, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH ON A NEW 


aaa 
| 
and IMPROVED PRINCIPLE. — Mr. FSKELL’S PA- | 
| 
' 
| 
| 
} 











TENTED INVENTION (protected by her Majesty's Royal Seal, 
July, 1860), for adapting Artificial Teeth on Movable Bases by Selt- 
adhesion, are pam without springs or any a withous 
pain er extraction, Tesiore perfect arti 
and last a lifetime. * “an admirablo 
for ng the ¢ efects of nature without requiring 
new sets of teeth. ae July 20. ** Will doubtless be extensively | 
patronised.""— Court Cireular, July 21, ** Unrivalled for its atility 
poe tee y thm Post, July 20. ae ye 7 Some 
treet, Steyne, 
Brighion, Bennew's bil’, 














Preferable for Schools, Private | 
all. 


’ | until Saturday at sunset, wheu business is resumed until 11 o'elock. 
| E. MOSES and SON, 


— | HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
Coughs, Asthma, and lacipient Consumption are effectually } OUTFITTERS. 
" i cured by * j Lordon Houses : 
7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | Corner of Minories and Akigate, 
—- > an a . “| New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 

} CUBE oF ee SEVERAL YEARS Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Caiuscress, near Stroud, Goucestershire, | Conntry Establishments : 
| ; 


| Knickerbocker Suits from "y 6 Spanish Dress Suits from 7 0 
| Zouave n 210 Cambridge ” 230 
| Eton e 12 0 | Loverness Capes mal 60 
Byron ” 15 0 | Oshorn Wrappers ,, 76 
Hussar po 13 6 | Cambridge es 106 
Kertch ” 180 


| the ath instant, as usual. 


‘\ LLSON 


| tained. 


7 ,@ ran 
HE BEST INVESTMENT 
is a purchase at the far-famed Fatablishments of 
j. MOSES AND SON 
where all kin4s of DRESS may be obtained cheaper znd better 
than at any house in Engla Every department has been 
| furnished from the principal markets of Europe with an assort- 
| ment of 
GOODS for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS, 
“es to any ever offered to the public. 
@ most tashionable and confortable styles are combined with 
durability of material and neatness of finis 
| ATTIRE for TOURISTS and JUV ILES in GREAT VARIETY. 
| In the BESPOKE TAILORIN DEPARTMENT cutters and 
workmen of the highest talent are employed. 
N.B. Should any article uot be approved of, it will be exchanged 
—_ money returned. 












rales for self-measurement and list of 
| prices plication, or post-free. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sunset 





REANY-MADE and BESI 





E TAILORS, HATTERS, 








Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


GE NTLEMA N’ SW A R D ROBE 
may be Completely, Expeditious!, Fashionably, and 
Economically Furnished at the Establishments of 
E. MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT Wage WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
HATTERS, HOSLERS, ROOT AND SHUE MAKERS, 
GENERAL OUTFITTEKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenbam-court-road, and Euston-road, 
Country Fstablishments : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


RESS FOR JU VE NILES. 
Every De-cription, in “7 Best and Latest Styles, may be 
obtained at a Moment's Notic 














E. MOSES AND SON, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
MATTERS, HOSIERS, BOOT AND SHOK MAKERS, 
AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES, 
London H 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxtford-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Establishments ; 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Fargate, Sheffield. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Establishments will be closed on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 26th and 27th instant, and reopened on Thursday moramg, 








N’S BREECH-LOADING 
RIFLE 


MR. THOMAS WILSON begs to call attention to his new 
BREECH-LOADING RIFLES 1 CARBINES, which, after re- 
peated trial, are pronounced the highest authorities to be the 
most simple, safe, and efficient breech-loading Weapons ever in- 
troduced. 











All inquiries and other communications to be addressed to 
Messrs. KRADONE Brortiergs and Co, 47, 
mingham, who have the management of the patent, and from 
whom every information as to cost and other details can be ob- 





The PATENT RIFLES may be obtained throngh the London 
and Birmingham Gun Trades, and all respectable Gian Makers in 
the Kingdom, as well as thiough Messrs. RABONE BROTHERS 
and Co., 47, Broad Street, Birmingham. 

N.B—AIl guns manufactured under this pate at 
the Patentee, and if made correctly are marked 
small crown on the Kook's 3 Form of the berrel. 
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are viewed by 
» under a 





wy 4 

‘ET I'S W ATC HES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late French's, 

} 62, Cornhill, in wold and silver, in great variety, of every con- 
struction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. Every wateh 
skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
| and sate — 

Money ie) ms JOHN BENNETT, = a Manufactory, 











1 § & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


Ornamental Giass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 


| GHIRTS.— —Unequalled for Quality “and 
registered for 


and A pilney loookart in stockings, socks, vests, a  aateye of 
the descriptions and newest styles, in every material for the 


oy gay catalogues, mode of 


be held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bish 
THURSDAY, the 28th day of MAR 

"Cle 
of Accounts, and Balance Sheet to the 3lst Decen: 
for the transaction of the General Business of the = 

Shareholders intending to take partin the : 

pes yo a their share cortideane aimee 

pany s offices at $2] days before that 
will be held. . oe WN the Meni, 
By _ rder of the rd, 

ACDONALD —-y 
8. J. COUKE, Sec SON, Chair, 
Company's offices: 2, eumiedeinen ¢ usm London, 

February 12, 1861. " 





)ITOMAN RAILWAY COMPANT— 


PORFEITUKE OF SHARES.—Notice is hereby 


all Shares, calls on w are in arrear after 
March next, will be forfeited. - - Sistapa 
By order, 
& J. COO 
2, St. Michael's oun, Cornhill, London. =m, Secretary, 
oom 22, 161. 


OUTH AUST TRALIAN | BANKING 


COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1947, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon he 
very description of Banki: business 
direct with Victoria and ‘New South Wate “ines 
Company's Agents. me 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 
si —  - 
Sr GEORG E ADV ANCE FUND 

ASSOCIATION, 113, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 3.w, 
Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal security, 
in sums from 304. to 10001, tor any ported, mas © 
years, upon the following se: ale of on ea for every ah 
vanced in full, including interest thereu 





Loan Term. re+TTy  Qearterty. 
One year... .. £8 184,.. 226150 
Two years. ... : 1s 0. M540 
‘Three years... 73. 019 
Four years... . 3133; » 8 00 
Five years.... 2 50... 610 


For further information apply to F. H. Gilbart, Manager. 
WV ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 


This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 40,0001 ang 
the advantages of moderate rates, 


The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
This Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium, 








Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed perinds, 
upon terms of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms oy 
— to the Heap Orr ananesaoas Strand, Lendon, 


TEI RLING “SILV E R.- —W ILLIAM q 

BURTON bas adde:l to his extensive stock of general FUR 
NISHING IRONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNI-HING Kp. 
UISITLS, a selection of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for 
ne table or for presentation. His prices will be tound cousiderabiy 
below those usually charged. 


Fippis PATTERN. KINo's Pareaae. 



























om 8 £eaa 
12 Table spoons.30at7 4 11 00 12 Table apeane. 40 
12 Table torks...30,,7 411 © 0 12 Table fork 
12 Dessert spns.20,,7 4 7 6 8 12 Dessert = 
12 Dessert forks20,.7 4 7 6 & 12 Dessert turks. 
2 Gravy Rae 7 4 3134 2 Gravy spoons.il , 
1 Soup) ladle. «7 4 3 60) 1 Soup ladle.....11,, 
4 Sauce ladle .7 10 318 4) 4 Sauce ladies...11 ,, 8 
7 10 3 18 4 12 Tea spoons....14,. 80 5 
2 10 0) 4S8alt spoons, gilt bowls 
4 Salt spoons, gilt bowls 1 00 1 Mustard spoon, do..... 
1 Mustard spoon do,... 0 70 1 Fish slice...... : 
1 Pair suger tongs . 0156 1 Pair sugar toage. 
1 Moist sugar spoon, 0 86 1 Moist sugar spo 
1 sugar sife: 50, 1 Suger sifter. 
1 Butterkuife. 36 1 Butter kuie.. 
£57 16 10) £5 ue 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND | KuNo's Parrenrn, Riccar 
CoFFRE SERVICE. Casey 
o sdf £ad 
Teapot... 22atl0 0 11 0 $ Teapot... b 16 
Sugar basi ae , 110 7 14 O Sugar bas ~u67 946 
Milk ewer 110 3:17 0 Cream ewe »1l6 400 
Colfee-put.. 710 0 12 0 0'Coffee- pot... » 10613130 
£35 10) £37 40 


>\ one re . 
| ie NDERS, STOVES, FIRE -IRONS, 
. and ¢ HIMN ki Y-PIECES.—Buyers of the abov 
quested, before tinally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. B 
sit WOK Ms They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
I CHIMNEY-PIECEKS, FIRE-IRONS, and 
NGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
elty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workms anship. Brig rht Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and twe 
sets of bars, dl. 15s. to 331. 108.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
7s. to St. 128.5; Steel Fenders, 2. ids. to 11 ditto, with meh 
ormolu orname — 21. Ida. to WAL; Cla ps -pieces, from 
1d. Bs. to 100%. ; x 3d. the set to 
The BURTON a all other PATENT STOY Es 3, heh radiating 


hearth- lates. 

, vey > 

I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of same, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied eversubmitted to the p vublic, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
esta blishinent the most distinguished in this country. 


SEL NOU ns cnncncesabuccedscons 12a. 6d. to 201. each, 

Shower Baths, from . soe es ft. to 64 each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), 4. - - ls. each, 
(All other kind orn 

. “Ga. per gallon. 


Wien 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 


had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 Iilustra- 
tions of his iMimited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Plate, 
Nickel Silver aad Britannia Metal Goods, iish Covers, liot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Rangesy 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Baths. Toilet Ware, Turner ron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Bedroom c ibinet Farnit &e, with Lists of Prices 
tooms, at 39, (xrord-street, 
. Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-place, 
ews, London. 
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OF, ALT Il AN iD HAPPINESS for the 
NERVUUS and DEBILITATED.—The proprietors of the 

Birmingham Institute of Anatomy desire to make knc own an ine 

fallibie means of self-cure for the nervous, debilitated, 

will torward the same, gratuitously, on receipt of a ccmanel 

directed ee a * To the Secretary, institute of Ana- 
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ee oe , 
IRE AND LIFE 

quae ee 
No. 11, Lombard-street, Lenten, EC. 


isi 





es 

Hurry Vien ., Chairman. 

yusto T. Fa vnan, Be MLP., Deputy-Chairman. 
«= Esq. Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 

Benny Ra ote, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 

Chas Wm. ( Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

Charles F. ke, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 

Francis Hart x jubar, Bart. | Henry Norman, Esq. 

Sir Walter a ., MP. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 

Thon? —— Sir Godtrey J. Thomas, Bart. 

Jobs Bere od, Esq., MY. John Thornton, Esq. 

Jone 6 chet, | James Tulloch, Esq. 

port . _ Sykes Thorn: E 

Henry Sykes tt =aq. 
bein are tn Esq. | Corneliae Paine, jun., keg. 
John 


‘hes Tallemach, Esq., Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


t.—UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF 

Life oF PeRLIANENT, this Company now offers to 
as Atpsurers E per Cent. of the Profits, at 
Pe visions, or a Low Rate of Pre- 


jgm Without participation of Profits. 
establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 

ae hey to the Assured has exceeded in Cash value 660,000. 
Erte equivalent Reversionary 
which reprerrvision of Profits at Christmas, 185%, the‘ Life Aseur- 

with existing Bonuses amounted to upwards 

ae oe Income from the Life Branch 207,000/. per annum, 
= the Life Assurance Fand exceeded 1,615, 000/. 
and Votuntecr Corps.—No 
Premium is required for Service ¢ rein. 
Lives assured at corresponding Extra l’remiums. 
granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
if euch value be not less than 50L 

assignments Of Policies. — Written Notices of, 
received and registered. 

Medical Fees paid by the Company, and no charge for 
Policy Stamps. 

Notice @ hereby giren, That FIRE Policies which expire at Lady- 
dy must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or with Mr 
Sau, No. 1, St. James's street, corner of I’all Mall; or with the 
Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 

ond. 
oy caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
py. 

Government Officials. —Redaction in Seale of Premiums, 

HE EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY ISSUES POLICIES of GUARANTEER at reduced 
tates for Officials in or under the Treasury Customs, Inlanc’ Keve- 
Board ot Trade, Poor Law Board, Admiralty, and other 
departments, and for Bank and Railway Clerks, and per- 
sons in commercial employments, 

Further reductions on the combination of life assurance with 
guarantee, Annuities granted on favourable terms. 

Forms and every information may be obtained at the Chief 
Office, No. 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-imall, Lonco: 


TATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 





Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Viet. cap. 43. 


ESTABLISHED a.D. 1844. 


Assarances may be effected from 50. to 10,0004 on a Single 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 

No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 


NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 

Assurances may be effected on the NoN-ParTiciraTIve Prix- 
CIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety ot 
ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 
classes of Assurers, 





ANNUITIES. 

Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable teria. 

The Tables tor Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
calariy deserving of attention, whether reyarded as a means ot 
providing for a particular individual. or as a resource agai 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 








Extract from the Half-Credi:t Rates of Premiam for an 
Assurance of 100/. 


WITHOUT PROFITS. 
Halt Premium 


Whole Premium 
Atter Seven Years, 
£21 


Ace. 






250 
210 4 





Janaxzing Director. 


Prospectuses sent free on applicatio . 
Pp PPOS!1, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 

FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 

amount, at from Sever to Thirty days’ uotice. Three per cent. 
at call. G. HM. LAW, Manager. 
Cannon-street West E.C. 


DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c. 
Just published, price Is., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


A MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
tions for perfect restoration to bealth and vigour, the result of 
twenty-five years’ successfi] practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental! diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 

ly, London, Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 4. 

REVIEWS OF THE WORK.—“ There is no member of society by 
Whom.the book will not be found useful—whether such person 
bold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman.’—Sun, 
Evening paper. 

“This is a very useful work ; it describes the sources of those 
diseases which produce decline in youth, or more frequently pre- 
mature old age."—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 185%. 











Just published, price 1s., New Edition, by post fourteen 
stamps, 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the 
Mysteries of Man's Existence, and the various Phe- 
nomena of Life. With Instructions for securing Health 
and Strength, and Remarks on the Treatment of Dis- 
orders incidental to Sedentary Life. 

By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life— 
¢ Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of Digestion 

—The Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of 
the Affections, and the Regulation of the Passions— 
Nervous Disorders, &. 


London: Mays, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF HELP.” 





On Wednesday, post Svo, 1s. 6d., 


WORKMEN'S EARNINGS, SAVINGS, AND 
STRIKES, 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of “Self Help,” “ Life of George Stephenson.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





——$<—<$<—$— a ————— = 
— — — <a 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 








To be published on the 2nd of April, 


SILAS MARNER, 


THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In One Volume. Price 12s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Tus Library was established in 1842, to promote the more general circulation of the 
best new Works in History, Brograruy, Revicion, Partosopuy, Travet, and ApveEn- 
rurr, and the Higher Class of Fictioy. From its commencement, books of every shade 
of opinion, on all subjects of importance, have been liberally provided for the use of Sub- 
scribers ; and it now furnishes constant supplies of the best literature to nearly every town 
and village in the Kingdom. 


The present rate of increase exceeds One Hundred and Eighty Thousand Volumes 
per Annum, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value. 


Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum, commencing at any Date. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION :—Fifteen Volumes at one time, Five Guineas per 
Annum, of the Best and Newest Works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 


On Wednesday, in 5 vols., With the April Magazines, price 2s, 64., No. 1. of 
NO CHURCH. By the Author of) [LE MUSEUM; a Quarterly Magazine, 
“ High Church.” of Education, Literature, and Science.4 


Middle Class Education in England, by the 
Rev. Canon Rosmsex, York. 
How to Improve the Preliminary Stages of 


| 
fe eine | 

Also, now ready in 3 vols., I 
| 


MY SHARE OF THE WORLD. By) ui. tow w iuprove the Pr 
Classical Education, by Professor PiLLaNna, 


FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquess | : 
} Edinburgh. 


of Lansdowne. } Ill. Primary Education in France, 
RELL, M.A., LL.D. 

IV. Baron de Bunsen, by Dr. 
burgh. 

V. On Teaching English History, by J. G. Frren, 
Normal Training College, Borough Road, 
London. 

VI. Privy Council Centralization. 

Public Schools, their Theory and Practice, by 

the Rev, F. W. Farran, M.A., Harrow. 

VIII. On Schoo! Punishments, by the Rev. James 
Cunnisz, M.A., Training College, Edinburgh. 


| by J. D. Mo- 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. | . 
: aaa Scumirz, Edin- 


Now ready, 1 vol, with numerous illustrations. 


The ENGLISH SPORTSMAN in the 
WESTERN PRAIRIES. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
F, BERKELEY. 

Also, now ready, 1 vol., with numerous Iiustration’- 


SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; | 


< 


or Sporting Adventures in the Northern Seas. By IX. The South Kensington Museum; its Educa- 
JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S. } Genek Mnneneeee. 
s — ; | X. Open Competition in its Educational Bear- 
Also, in 3 vols., with Illustrations, 


ings, by W. Scorr Davenemu, M.A. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a STAGE) —*!- eclprocal Naturalization, by Jams Lont- 
COACHMAN, By THOMAS CROSS. Dedicate \ to XII. Sennacherib and Hezekiah, a Translation 
Henry Villebois, Esq., Master of the Norfolk from an Assyrian Inscription, by the Rev 
Hounds. Dr. Hixcks. 

XII1. Reviews and Notices of Books. 
XIV. Current Literature. 
XV. Retrospect of the Quarter :— 
Educational Societies. 2. Important 
Decisions. 4. Educational and Literary In- 
telligence. 4. Foreign Notes. 5. Notes in 
Science. 6. Appointments. 7. Obituary 
Notices. 
Edinburgh: James Gorpow, 51, Hanover-street ; Lon- 
don: Epwarp Stayxronp, 6, Charing-cross; Dublin : 
W. Rorertson, 23, Upper Sackville-street. 


Herst and Brackett, 15, Great Marlborough-street 
TINHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No 16 (for Aprii) will be published on Wednes- 
day, the 27th inst., price One Shilling, with Two Ilus- 
trations. 





| 

CONTENTS. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the | 

World. (With an Ilustration) ; 

Chapter VILI.—Will be pronounced to be Cynical 
by the Ben@volent. 

1X.—Contains one Riddle which is 
Solved, and perhaps some 
more. 

+” X.—In which we visit Admiral Byng 

The Irish Convict System—Why it has Succeeded. 

Horace Saltoun. Part [11.—Ve Victis 

The Morality of Advocacy 

fk cod—W hat it is. 

Framley Parsonage. 

Chapter XLV1.—Lady Lufton’s Request | i 
XLVIL—Nemesis. 1 hey 22. pps f + TTL 
XLVIIL—How they were all Married, KETCHES: PERSONAL, NAUTICAL, 

had two Children, rw and TROPICAL. By PERCIVAL SPUNYARN, 
happy ever after. | ¥%—Balize and the Balizeans, Wustrated by W. J. 
“At Home.” (With an Illustration | Linton, appears in No. IV., for April, of 
» ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


Elisabetta Sirani, By Owen Mer 
toundabout Papers, No. 11.--On a ¢ Profusely Illustrated, Price 2d. Monthly. 


8vo, 168. 
DINDAR’S EPINICIAN OR TRI- 
! UMPHAL ODES. In Four Books. Together 
| with the Fragments of his Lost Compositions. Re- 
| vised and Explained. By JOHN W. DONALDSON, 
DD 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand. 


” 


and livec 


+ | 
alk-mark on 





the Door. London: Artarr Haut, Virtue, and Co., 25, Pater- 
Sarr, E.per and Co., 35, Cornhill. | noster-row; and all Booksellers. 
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LORD MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Just published, Vol. V. in 8vo, fa} 12s., 

HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. from 

the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. By 

Lord MACAULAY. Volume the Fifth, Edited by his 


Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
London: NGMAN, GREEN, LoneMay, and Roperts. 





HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 

A New Edition, in fep. 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 

COURSE of ENGLISH READING; 

or, How and What to Study, adapted to Every 
Taste and Gapacity; with Literary Anecdotes. By the 
Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. Trin. Coll. Oxford; Au- 
thor of ‘Twenty Years in the Church,” &c, Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 

“ A very useful companion to any lover of literature, 
and more particularly to young persons. It is the best 
of all school prizes.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts, 





M‘CULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY AND 
SUPPLEMENT. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 50s. cloth; or 55s. strongly half- 


bound, 
DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THE- 
ORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, of COMMERCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. By J. R. M‘CUL- 
LOCH, Esq. Illustrated with Maps and Plans. The 
Supplement to the current Edition may be had sepa-; 
ratel , price 2s. 6d., and comprises additional informa- 
tion on the following subjects :— 

Amsterdam; Brandy, Ge-| Customs Duty on Paper; 
neva, &c.; Cheese; Chi-| Trade of the principal 
cory; Coal; Commercial , Ports of the United King- 
Treaty with France; Cus-|dom; Precious Metals ; 
tom Duties; Navigation of | Linen and Cotton Rags; 
Danube; Delivery Order;| Foreign Merchants in Rus- 
Dock Warrant ; Eggs; Ex-! sia; Salmon; ‘Trade of San 
rts from the United) Francisco; Shang-hae; Mer- 
<ingdom in 1859; Com-|chant Shipping; Spirits ; 
merce of France; Cur-| Stamps; Sugar; Syra ; Tal- 
rency of India; Customs | low; Tariff; Tea; Timber ; 
Duties in India; Revente, | Foreign Commerce of the 
&c., of India; Licences; | United States; Trade and 
Export of Hemp from Ma-! Navigation, &c.,of the Prin- 
nilla; Shipment of Sugar cipal Cities in the United 
from Mauritius; ¢ s| States; Reduction of the 

and Lemons; Paper Duty; Wine Duties. 
London: Loneman, GREEN, Loneman, and Ronerts, 








The Ninth Edition, in feap. Svo, 5s. cloth, 
HE ECLIPSE of FAITH; or, a Visit 
to a Religious Sceptic. 
bb THE author’s main | logue; and we think that 
design is to apply | the Socratic —— mee 
Butler's great argument to | Dever, — ‘ah asa = 
some recent modifications | Plato, been hepa = A 
of Deism. He has thrown | more Se ~ 
his reasoning, for the most | Quarterly . 
part, into the form of dia- 
Also, the Third Edition, revised, in feap. 8vo, 


price 3s. 6d., 

DEFENCE of the ECLIPSE of FAITH, by its Avrnor. 
London: Lonemay, Greex, Lonaman, and Roperts. 
CAPTAIN BOYD’S NAVAL CADET’S MANUAL, 
New Edition, revised, in feap. 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. 

By JOHN M‘NEILL BOYD, late Captain I.M.S, 
Ajax, R.N. Second Edition, with 240 Woodcut Llustra- 
tions and Diag 2 col d Plates of Compass 
Signals, Numerals, and Boats’ Recalls,—and 11 Plates 
of the Flags of all Nations printed in gold and colours, 
now first added. 


This work is published with the sanction and ap- 
_ proval of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
6 Tus is a useful | vocation step by step, and 
compendium of item by item. With this 
nautical science, compiled | 00k in his hand, he may 
by a practical seaman, and | 8000 know every rope in 
is not only calculated to | the ship, and how to 
unfold the mysteries of them; and once 
navigation to beginners, | ™4ster of its contents, he 
but to refresh the me-| May command a ship as 
mories of old sailors. The | 8000 a8 he can get one. 
lan is well conceived, and | Such a work has long been 
carried out with judg- wanted, and the gallant 
ment and ability. Every- | captain here supplies the 
thing is plainly stated, and want in a manner that 
the arrangement is so good | leaves nothing to be de- 
that, as far as theory goes, | 8ired."—United Service Ma- 
the cadet may learn his | 942#He. 
London: Lonemay, Gree, Lonemas, and Ronerrs. 

















NEW EDITION OF THE REV. DR. THOMSON’S — 
LAWS OF THOUGHT. 
A New Edition, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
N OUTLINE of the necessary LAWS 
of THOUGHT: A Treatise on Pure and Applied 
By WILLIAM THOMSON, D.D., Chaplain in 
oO ry to the Queen; Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Preacher to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln's Inn. 
Fifth Edition, revised and improved. 
London: Loxeman, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 
~~ NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. A. 
TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. 
Just published, People’s Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s, 
ARCHESTER TOWERS. by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “ Orley 
Farm,” &c. 
By the same Author, in 1 vol., price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
The WARDEN. Uniform with Barchester Towers. 
“ ALL people ‘who | up for lost time as soon as 
have read The | ™may be—will know very 
Warden and archester weil what is meant by the 
Towers—and 


if Daily Jupiter, and by Tom 
has not read The Warden | Towers.” Saturday Re- 
Towers, let | “ew 





THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF SYDNEY SMITH'S 
- WORKS. 


May now be had, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS; inclading his Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Reviev. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the above, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
rice 368. 


The TRAVELLER'S EDITION, complete in One 
Volume, price 21s. 
An EDITION in POCKET VOLUMES, 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 
price 21s. 
The WIT and WISDOM of the REV. SYDNEY SMITH, 
price 7s. 6d. 
London: Loyemay, Greex, Lonemay, and Rorerts. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d., cloth, 
KETCHES IN NORTH AMERICA; 


kK with some account of Congress and of the 
Slavery Question. By H. REID. 


London: LoneMaN, GREEN, LoneGMAN, and Roperts. 





MAUNDER'S POPULAR TREASURIES. 

New and thoroughly revised Editions; each Treasury 
complete in one compact volume, feap. 8vo, of about 
900 pages, comprising about 1800 columns of small 
but very legible type, price 10s. cloth, 

N AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND 

yt LITERARY TREASURY: A new and Popular 

Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres. In- 

cluding every subject connected with Literature and 

Art. Price 10s. 


N AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREA- 
AVE. SURY: Comprising copious general Outlines of 
Universal History, and separate Histories of every 
principal Nation. Price 10s. 


\ AUNDER’S TREASURY OF 
= NATURAL HISTORY: A popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature, Enlivened with Anecdotes of the 
— &c., of Animals; with 900 Woodcuts. Price 
Os. 


N AUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOW. 

LEDGE, and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: A 
popular Compendium of Universal Knowledge ; viz. 
Grammar, Dictionary, Gazetteer, Mythology, Chrono- 
logy, Peerage, &c. Price 10s. 


N AUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEO- 
i GRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descriptive, 
and Political. (Completed by WILLIAM HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S.) With Maps and Steel Plates. Price 10s. 


AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
a TREASURY: Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
- Ages and Nations, extended to May, 1859. Price 
Os. 
a The SIX TREASURIES complete, price 3/, cloth. 
Each Treasury, price 12s. 6d., neatly whole bound in 
calf, price 12s. bound in roan, with gilt edges, or price 
10s, bound in cloth lettered, may be had separately 
as above. 
London: Loxeman, Greeyx, Lonemax, and Ronerrs. 





Now ready, an entirely New Edition, in crown 8yo, 


price 5s., 
j + BENTLEY BALLADS; 
Containing the Choice Ballads, Songs, and 
Poems, contributed to “ Pentley’s Miscellany.” 


“It contains songs of Jove and humour, wit and sen- 


> ‘a - ae dene 

EARL STANHOPE'S LIFE OF prry 

On April 4th, with portrait, Vols. I. and . 
21s, TT, Pont, 


IFE OF THE RIG 
L WILLIAM PITT, with eae Hon. 
Papers. By EARL STANHOPE, Author of the 8 
of England from the Peace of Utrecht,” Him 


Jounx Murray, Albemarle-street, 





THE GORILLA COUNTRY, 
Early in April, with Map and 80 Illustra 


XPLORATIONS and ADVENTURRs 
“4 in EQUATORIAL AFRICA, with 4 
the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the CANNIBALS «4 
other SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of at 
GORILLA, the NEST-BUILDING APE, CHIMPAyy 
CROCODILE, ELEPHANT, HIPPOPOTAMUS, re 
M. DU CHAILLU. hy 
“The recent meeting of the Royal 
Society was a remarkable one, both tor te hat 
guished audience assembled, and for the extraondtinan, 
interest excited by the paper read by M. dy Chadia, 
who has recently returned from explorations in W 
Equatorial Africa, and sketched the story of his a 
rageous deeds with considerable vivacity. The nom, 
and importance of his contributions to natura] history, 
particularly in his specimens of the Gorilla, an extn, 
ordinary and gigantic species of the ape tribe, DO on 
who heard Professor Owen's brilliant e con 
feel a doubt. M. du Chaillu’s work we may expect ty 
cause some excitement, and perhaps some degree f 
controversy." —Publisher’s Circular. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 





i 
HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
BY JOHN FORSTER. 
This day, post 8vo., 12s., 


A RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST. A Chapter of Eng. 

lish History rewritten. By JOHN FORSTER. 

‘Written by Mr. Forster with a stern minuteness anj 
# dramatic force that must render his work a standard 
document to every diligent student of the time, ; _. 
Few readers will fail to be impressed by the 
and di ed powers with which it is com 
The scene moves, the actors live."—Quarterly Review, 

By the Same, post 8vo, 12s., 
THE 


DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. With an Introductory Essay 
on English Freedom under Plantagenet — Tuder 
Sovereigns. 

“An important Essay on the period of the Great 
Civil War, with a vigoreus introductory paper. . ,. 
In the attempt to establish his position, Mr Forster bas 
exhibited great research, and thrown much light @ 
the history of this momentous crisis.” — Edinburgh 
Review. 

Also, post 8vo, 12s., 

OLIVER CROMWELL—DANIEL DE 
FOE—SIR RICHARD STEEL—CHARLES CHURCHILL 
—SAMUEL FOOTE. Biographical Essays. 
“These Biographies have permanent interest 
value. . . The Foote, Steele, and De Foe have 
greatly added to and improved since they first appeared ; 
and we can justly add that their elaboration makes 
them more worthy of the permanent form in whieh 
Mr. Forster has with reason thought fit to preserve 
them.” — Times. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 

MR. CONSUL PETHERICK’'S SIXTEEN YEARS’ 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA, 





timent, by a host of kindred spirits, whose united 
labours form a volume of modern lyrical poetry, in | 
which readers of all tastes will find many things to | 
please them—many graceful and beautiful snatches of | 
songs which are here unearthed from the mass of | 
graver matter under which they were hidden.”— Notes | 
and Queries, 


Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 








Just ready, a New Edition, in crown 8vo, a. ; 
ISTORY of MARY QUEEN of 
SCOTS. By M. MIGNET. 


Also just ready, a New Edition, with eight spirited 
Illustrations by Wolf, price 5s., 


TRAITS and ANECDOTES of ANIMALS. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 

THE SEASON ‘TICKET. Small S$vo, 
2s, 64. Forming Vol. VILI. of 
BENTLEY’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





Just ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title Page, 
a New Edition, price 5s., of 


AMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS; 
) or, Notes in Cornwall taken Afoot. 
To which is now first added, 
THE CRUISE of the TOMTIT to the SCILLY ISLANDS. 
By W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Antonina.” 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
The April Number (Now Ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Chapters XIL. to XIX. 
With an Illustration by Joun Grinert. 
Il. Crooked Usage; or, the Adventures of Lorn 
Loriot. By Dudley Costello. C IX. to XL. 


I (Mrs. De- 


I. Life and Letters of Mary Granvil 
lany). 
IV. Trente-et-Un; or, Two Rivals. By Ouida. 
V. Population of France. By Frederick Marshall. 
VI. Town and Country. By Monkshood. 
VII. Marshal Niel. 





London: _Loxemax, Green, Lonemay, and Roperts. 





London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in octavo, price 16s., 


GYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND 

‘4 CENTRAL AFRICA. With Explorations from 

Khartoum, on the White Nile, to the Regions of the 

Equator. Being Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel 

By JOHN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., H.B.M. Consul for 
the Soudan, 

Wiii1aM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 

HE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 

1857: Being a Narrative of the Measures 

which the Punjab was Saved and Delhi R 
during the Indian Mutiny, By the Rev. J. CAVE- 
BROWNE, M.A., Chaplain of the Punjab Movable 
Column in 1957. 2 vols. post §vo, 21s. With Plans of the 
Chief Stations and of the different Engagements; and 
Portraits of Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, 
Sir R. Montgomery, and Brig.-Gen, J, Nicholson. 
WriiraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price Is. 6d., s 
HE LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
AS APPLIED TO ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RE- 
LIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. HALL. 
London : G. Maxnwarrne, 8, King William-street, 
strand. 


Ss 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 3 

HE PROVIDENCE OF GOD 

MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. By JOHN 
DUNCANSON, M.D. 


London : Grorce Maxywanrno, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO GENERAL 
GARIBALDL 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, (with autograph letter 
5 the General), 18s., 
MALINCONTRI; or, Student 
Venetia. An Autobiography. Edited by 
© VOLPE, author of “Scene della Vite 
Monastica,” &c. Translated from the Un . 
M.S. By C. B. CAYLEY, B.A., Translator of Damte’s 
“ Divine Comedy,” &c. 
London: Georce Manwarixe, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 















$$ 
Lonpoy: Printed by ALrrep Epmunp GaLLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the “ Srrcraror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 23rd, 1861. 
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